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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The FARM JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no chromos, 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is published monthly and is furnished to 
subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash 
in advance. At the expiration of the year the paper is 
stopped, unless renewed. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advartise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make g to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our readers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 
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Itis a wise person who knows what to do next. 
The wise thing for the reader to do next is to see 
that the leaves of this paper are cut and that the 
back is stitched with needle and thread. 





It is mighty queer you never noticed it before 
that one of your eyes is further from your nose 
than the other one. Such is the fact and if you 
will look square into a mirror you will have the 
proof. Everybody is that way. 


Texas is as large as Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio and Illinois, 
and 6,000 square miles over, containing 175,587,840 
acres.* At the ratio of population of Massachu- 


My Flowers. | 


And She Did Not. How To Do | 





setts it can support the present population of 
the United States. Its population is 1,592,574 by 
the last census, and it is receiving immigrants at 
the rate of more than 1,000 daily. 


Make a table eighteen inches high to husk corn 
on and not get down on your knees on the ground. 
A frame four feet wide and long enough to spread 
out a shock, a board in the middle running length- 
ways to sit straddle of, is about the thing. This, 
of course, does not apply to those behind farmers 
who husk their corn as it stands in the hills. 


A well-known market gardener, who has tried 
fifteen different mixtures or decoctions for the 
cabbage worm, prefers twenty parts of gypsum, 
three or four of quicklime and one of carbolic 
acid, sprinkled thinly over the leaves when wet 
with dew or rain, repeating the application as 
often as necessary, which must be a number of 
times. 


One of the practices of a remarkably successful 
farmer was to use about three times the usual 
amount of clover seed on his land, and in sowing 
grain to always sow clover withit. If part of the 
clover failed there would generally be enough 
left ; then if he wanted a clover crop to follow the 
grain he was all right, and if he did’nt want it 
for clover he could plow it under, and it was all 
right also. 


LOOK AHEAD SHARP. 


Let every farmer, whether blessed with an 
abundant crop or cut short by the drouth, prepare 
for a severe winter and high prices. Waste food 
of no kind; feed stock judiciously ; sell off the 
surplus ; husband every resource; don’t sell more 
feed than you can well spare, because prices will 


be higher than ordinary ; before you sell, make a | 


close calculation how much you can spare, and 
don’t dispose of any more. Thoughtful and 
judicious management was never more needed 
than now. 


BE ENCOURAGED. 
How many of our readers, living in the region 
of the great drouth, can say ‘‘ Amen!” to this? 
“Tis hard to plant in spring and never reap 
The autumn yield, 
Tis hard to till and when ’tis tilled to weep 
O’er fruitless field.” 

But, good friends, be not discouraged; next 
year will be a better one, and perhaps make up 
the losses of this. A level head, a steady hand, a 
stout heart, and a just Providence, will surely 
carry you through. There is no doubt about that. 








HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 28. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

A drouth that begins the forepart of summer 
and continues until Fall is apt to spoil the calcula- 
tions of the enthusiastic farmer, and to upset some 
of his cherished plans and expectations. Such a 
drouth has prevailed in my section this season 
greatly to the distress of everybody engaged in 
agriculture, and in truth to the entire community. 

The fact that a similar state of affairs has ex- 
isted generally over the country, causing a rise in 
the price of most farm products, affords no com- 
fort, because we have very little to sell, and be- 
cause the knowledge that our brother farmers are 
also unfortunate is not such as can give satisfac- 
tion to right-minded persons. 

The people here tell me that this is the worst 
dry spell that has occurred for over forty years, 
and even the oldest residents do not recollect ever 
secing the roads so deep with dust. Pastures are 
simply burnt up—not a speck of grecn grass visi- 
ble—potato tops are dead and the tubers have 
ceased to grow; corn leaves have shrivelled up 
and there will be no ears—nothing more than 
nubbins ; wells have gone dry, springs have ceased 
to flow, creeks have dwindled to nothing, and 
mills are at a stand-still; mowed lands have suf- 
fered severely, and the oats stubble, at this writing, 
is too hard and dry to plow. Farmers have been 
feeding hay totheir cattle and buying Western bran 
and corn meal to keep up a flow of milk, and to 
maintain the animals in good condition. 








enh 
gloomy state of affairs, owing to absence of rai, 


has undoubtedly not been known for years, and 
it is to be hoped will not be known again. I sin- 
cerely trust that before this meets the eyes of 


| your readers that the blessed rain will have fallen, 


and placed a new aspect upon affairs, relieving 
the gloom and distress prevailing in so many 
parts of the country. 

Although my silo project has been knocked in 
the head for this year, I am exceedingly glad that 
I took the ensilage fever, for the corn intended to 
be put away for winter use has been a god-send 
to my cows, horses and pigs, during the past few 
weeks. While the drouth has lessened the yield 
a good deal, I have had many tons of green fodder 
for my animals, which they have consumed with 
relish, and upon which they have thrived ex- 
tremely well. Some of my practical, slow-going 
neighbors, who looked upon my silo scheme as 
one of Mr. Biggle’s absurd notions that would 
come to grief, as some others have done, now ad- 
mit that I have got the start of them this time. I 
get a good deal of satisfaction out of the situation, 
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for I have rarely been able to draw forth any con- 
fession from them that my ideas possess merit or 


that theirs lack any. I am having a good deal of | 


fun at their expense, and shall not let up for some 
time, at least not until they are fully paid back in 
their own coin. 

I shall go on with my silo and finish it; it will 
come in play next year. I shall probably fill it 
with ice the coming winter and get some good out 
of it in that way. 

I have been making some artificial stone walks 
and laying floors about the place, that I may as 
well refer to. Everything I have done in this 
line is so far a decided success, pronounced such 
by all who have seen the finished work. 

The process, when you know how, is a simple 
one, and not expensive. For the walks I simply 
dig out the earth to the depth of a foot, filling in 








with sand, in some cases with coal ashes, to with- 


in four inches of the surface. Then I make a 
mortar of Rosendale cement one part, and sharp 
sand five parts, to the depth of three inches; on 
this I spread with a trowel an inch of Portland 
cement and sand, in equal parts, mixed into a 


former estimates of the value of hay. 
wintered less than the usual amount of stock, as 
I had a chance to sell at a good price in the fall, 
and reduced my cattle to seven head, so that I 
wintered seven cattle, four horses, and nine sheep, 
seven of which had lambs early in February. I 
had not a pound of hay, and we began feeding 
corn fodder to our teams the last of August from 
a strip of early yellow corn, so that the teams have 
been fed over seven and a half months, and they 
have not had in this time a single feed of straw or 
hay and have eaten but little grain. Hay is sell- 
ing readily in my neighborhood at the barns of 
the farmers—the buyer hauling it—at $15 a ton. 
I have fed so little hay that I hardly know how 
much it would take to winter a team, but for 225 
days of feeding, including such cold weather as 
we have had the past winter, I would estimate 
that it would take six tons of hay—I wish those 
who feed hay would correct me if Iam wrong— 


| and this would make the fodder my teams ate 


mortar. The trowel is freely used, pressing the | 
surface evenly, and marking it off into squares to | 


give the appearance of flagging. The cement and 
sand are mixed dry the water added afterwards. 
The mortar quickly sets, so it is best to make but 
a little at a time. 


I might possibly as well have used fresh lime | 
and sand mortar for the under section, leaving it | 


lie a week before applying the surface coat of 
Portland cement, pounding it daily with a post 
rammer, and it would have been cheaper, but the 
best is none too good for me, and to get that I do 
not consider the matter of cost. 

The result is I have beautiful, clean walks 
wherever I wish to go about my premises, ac- 
quired at reasonable cost, which will be a constant 
source of comfort and satisfaction, especially in 
the spring and winter season, when slush and mud 
abound. I have made floors of the same material 
in the cellar, in the out-kitchen, in the barn entries, 
in the carriage-house and milk vault, and in each 
case have scored a success. I have also built a 
drain of the same material to carry the waste of 
the kitchen sink away from the house. This is 
upon the surface, a foot wide, and twoinches deep, 
shaped with a trowel smoothly so that it can be 
washed out readily, a matter that I shall require 
to be attended to at least three times a week. The 
waste itself is to be frequently mixed with plaster, 
and earth hauled for the purpose, to which will 
be added the suds from wash days, chamber lye, 
garbage of various kinds and the chicken manure 
from the poultry house. I shall expect a compost 
heap thus made to prove a valuable fertilizer for 
my vegetable garden next season. 

I had thought of laying the same kind of a floor 
in my stables, but am not sure that it would an- 
swer there, possibly being too hard and smooth. 

In closing permit me to express the wish that 
some of your practical readers will give advice on 
this point: Whatis the best kind of a floor for 
horse and cow stables ? 


CORN FODDER. 

Perhaps You Do Not Value It As You Ought ! 

A well known contributor of the Ohio Practical 
Farmer gives his experience in feeding corn fodder 
and his estimate as its value. He puts his case so 
well that we print hisstatement without comment. 
He says: I believe in hobbies, and one of my 
hobbies is ‘‘corn fodder.” I talk corn fodder, 
write corn fodder, use corn fodder, believe in corn 
fodder, and should be a millionaire in a short time 
if I had the corn fodder that is wasted in a few of 
our corn-growing counties of Ohio. I have just 
got through another winter without a pound of 
hay, and wish to give the facts which confirm my 





worth $90. My sheep were on fodder five months 
and ate just about as much fodder as one team did 
during the same timefwhich would be about $30. 
The seyen cattle had the run of a straw stack dur- 
ing the day but were fed all the fodder they would 


| eat morning and night, and two-thirds of the time 


were not turned out until after a noon feed of fod- 
der ; but we will call the fodder they ate, half what 
the horses ate each for the sametime. The cattle 
were fed six months. The fodder the horses ate 
is charged at $3 a month, and calling the cattle 
$1.50 a month, makes $9 each for the six months, 
or $56 for the seven head. Bringing these items 
together I estimate the value of my corn fodder at 
#176, which is a little less than what twelve tons 
of hay would bring at my barn to-day. Now as 
to the condition of my stock, I would be willing 
to show them with any farmer who had fed hay. 
I have fattened one old cow and my young grade 
Short-horn steer, and never made better beeves in 
the same length of time. My milch cows are fat 
enough for the butcher and my teams in first rate 
order. 


TAR AND SAND. 
Maybe It Is a Good Idea. 

I saw an inquiry in the JouRNAL some time 
ago asking information about shingle roofs being 
prevented from leaking. In 18541 was at Samuel 
Butt’s, in Clinton, Dutchess Co., N. Y. He and 
his two boys had a barrel of tar (not gas tar) boil- 
ing it and spreading it on the roof, at the same 
time sprinkling sand on it. The house was built 
in 1803 ; in 1866 I was at Seneca Butt’s, the owner 
and occupier of the place, and inquired about the 
roof. He said it still remained on; the first roof 
being on from 1803 to 34 without repairing, from 
34 to 66,.and how much longer I do not know 
with the one coat—Butts could tell. 

Keysville, Va. 





S. POWELL. 


CRATES FOR APPLES. 

Last year we spoke of the advantages of peach 
crates for storing apples and stick to what we 
then said. The apples can be picked and laid 
directly in the crates and left under the trees with 
a slight covering, or loaded with ease (and no fear 
of injuring the finest varieties) into the farm 
wagon and left in a cool store-room until colder 
weather ; they can then be carried with no extra 
picking or handling into the cellar. They are 


| especially good ina young orchard just coming 
| into bearing, as the many varieties need not be 


mixed, each crate being labelled, leaving the 
owner to test the value of each at his leisure. 
Then being open, the air has free circulation, and 
if any commence decaying they are easily picked 
out for immediate use, leaving the sound ones for 
the future. It is hardly any trouble at all to pick 
out the specked apples from a crate when getting 


I have | 





them for pies or sauce. The crates «an be piled 
upon each other, placed on a shelf, or ranged 
along the side of the cellar. In any case they are 
the best thing we have seen or tried for storing 
and keeping apples. The crates, holding say a 
bushel, can be cheaply made, by those who have 
none, in any timbered section. 








MAKING PERMANENT PASTURES. 
How to Obtain Them. 

Will some one kindly inform me through your col- 
umns whether Kentucky Blue Grass would be desira- 
ble to sow for a permanent pasture here in Hunterdon 
Co., N. J., or would it be hable to spread and become 
master instead of servant? If desirable, how should 
it be grown? 

Stockton, N. J. LEWIs C. PAXSON. 

Kentucky Blue Grass is nearly, or quite, identi- 
cal with the common green grass of Pennsylvania, 
which flourishes also, we have no doubt, in Hun- 
terdon Co., N. J. For a lawn it is said by high 
authority that no grass is quite equal to Kentucky 
Blue, as it grows and thrives better than any 
other kind, and we doubt not its vigorous, stay- 
ing qualities make it just the right sort for perma- 
nent pastures. 

It would be a good time now, if moist enough, 
to get the ground ready and to sow. The soil 
cannot be made too mellow. We doubt the ad- 
vantage of seeding to rye, but do not be afraid to 
pile oa the barnyard manure and to add thereto 
ground bone, and ashes if you can get it. Sow 
say four quarts each per acre of timothy and red- 
top in the Fall, and early in the spring three 
quarts each of red and white clover and a peck of 
Kentucky Blue or our common green grass. Mow 
next June, and again in the fall, but do not pas- 
ture until the following spring. Thus treated, if 
frequently top-dressed thereafter, you will have a 
permanent pasture that will be a source of profit 
far beyond what is customary. If rye be sown at 
all—and sometimes it does no injury—the seeding 
should be light, and cut in the spring while green. 








HAVE YOU A CRUSHER? 

We see it stated that crushers are coming into 
use in some parts of the country for reducing grain 
for cattle feed. The machine is said to be very 
simple, being in part only aset of chilled iron rol- 
lers working with cog gear. A pair of ‘‘scrapers” 
keep the rollers from clogging, and so the work 
is very rapid. The power required is small, a 
span of horses being ample. The cost is low, 
and as there is an admitted gain in favor of 
crushed grain over grain fed whole, the saving 
will soon pay for all outlays, and the never-ending 
journeying to mill will be avoided. Why hadn't 
we all thought of that before. 

It will be of no use to ask us where such ma- 
chines can be bought for we have seen none ad- 
vertised as yet. Whatever we may learn about 
them will be freely given to our readers at 50 cts. 
a year, or in clubs at 25 cents. 


HINT WORTH HMEEDING. 

It is worth while for us to mention that the crop 
of bumble-bees is light, owing to the great severity 
of the cold of last winter. This is hard on the 
Small Boy who “licks” their nests ; but it will be 
even worse for the farmer who grows clover. It 
is a generally recognized fact that the clover 
blossom is fertilized thraugh the medium of this 
insect—we don’t mean the Small Boy—and that 
where there are no bumble-bees, there will be little 
or no perfect clover seed grown. Does this mean 
that there will be a panic in the clover seed market 
next Spring? Very likely. 





“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” is all very well, 
but if the sluggard will go to a picnic the ant will 
come to him. 
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“DAIRY AND STOCK. 





Keep the cows out of fields that are to be mowed 


next year. 


Do your dairy cows average 5000 pounds of 
milk a year? Do you know whether any of them 
average that? Isn’t it time ye ou did ? 


When a alien finds himself with a churn 
full of swelled cream that is not very far from a 
proper temperature he can best finish the job 
by dividing the cream and churning each half 
separately. 


There is considerable nutritive value in wheat 
straw, so in this year of light crops, it should be 
utilized as horse and cattle feed. Run through 
the fodder cutter, moistened, and mixed with 
meal, no well-mannered animal will refuse to eat 
it. Economy is wealth. 


It is claimed by some feeders that 100 pounds of 
corn meal and 100 pounds of bran mixed will give 
a greater gain in flesh than 200 pounds of meal fed 
alone. Meal and bran mixed is a more perfect 
feed than mealalone. Bran contains a larger per- 
centage of phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen 
than Indian meal, while the latter contains more 
oil, sugar, and starch than the former. The bran 
makes muscle and the meal fat. 


In the management of swine the time has arrived 
when we should make our selections of the sows 
we may wish to breed from another year. These 
should be separated from those we intend to mar- 
ket and have entirely different management. 
They should not be turned out in some field to 
shift for themselves, as is too often done, but fed 
liberally of bone and muscle forming food; then 
we will have the proper foundation for our next 
year’s supply of pigs. 


A PLAIN CASE. 

Rarely has it been that there was greater need 
of sowing rye in the Fall than now, for cutting 
green in the spring. The drouth has cut the pas- 
tures short so that farm stock must be fed 
hay and meal much earlier than usual; this will 
empty the mows and bins by the time winter is 
over. The green rye will come in as a great help 
in March, or earlier in some latitudes. The rye 
may be sown after the corn comes off, and may 
be cut in the spring in time for oats or potatoes. 
Sow thickly and manure very heavily. 


DEVON CATTLE 
Jusi the Breed for the Hills. 

This race of cattle has been bred in England for 
many years, and greatly admired for their many 
good qualities. They were imported from that 
country into the United States a few years ago, 
and are increasing in numbers without any effort 
by the breeders to introduce them. For a very 
large portion of our country they are better 
adapted than any other, being just the cattle for 
the hills. They are not excelled for their hardi- 
ness by any other breed, thriving where other 
cattle would starve, and yet showing care and 


good feed as well as any, and more in our section | 


of country. We have tried cattle of other breeds 
against them, both as beef cattle and working 
cattle and milch cows, the Devons always coming 
out victorious in point of profit. 

They vary in color from a light to a dark red, 
with flesh-colored muzzles, with same around the 
eyes, the tip of the tail white, and sometimes their 
udders are white, but it should be nowhere else. 
Some breeders seem to prefer the light red eolor, 
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while others prefer the dark red. The object of 
a cattle breeder should be to get as little bone as 
possible ; large, round leg bones are symptoms of 
being an ill-bred coarse animal, whereas flat and 
small bones are symptoms of being well-bred. 

It is highly desirable thut there should not be 
excess in one part and a deficiency in another ; 
but that an animal should lay on fat on every 
point in equal proportions, taking care to get as 
much as possible on those parts where it is most 
valuable ; for instance, it is of more value on the 
loins, ribs and rumps, than on the neck or hocks ; 
therefore, breadth of the loin, length of the rump, 
roundity of frame, a good deep chest, and should- 
ers placed obliquely, that there may be no hollow- 
ness behind them, are indipensable qualities in a 
good formed animal; and I believe our best Dev- 
ons possess these requirements in a greater degree 
than any other breed of cattle. 


So. Montrose, Pa. Wa. H. Jonzs. 


THE POWELL BROTHERS. 

Thoroughly believing in the high character of 
the firm of Powell Bros., of Springboro, Crawford 
Co., Pa., and in the real merit of the Clydesdale 
breed of horses for improving the common stock 
of the country, we have concluded arrangements 
by which the Farm JouRNAL will contain Powell 
Bros., advertisement during the next year. The 
card may be read upon page 208, and a portrait 
of the handsome stallion, Duke of Marlboro, is 
presented on this page. This horse is only one of 
two hundred fine horses owned by this firm, most 
of which they themselyesimported. Powell Bros., 
also import and breed Hambletonian horses and 
Helstein and Devon cattle. A correspondent of 
the Spirit of the Times, who recently visited 
‘‘Shadeland ”—the name of this celebrated stock 
farm—writes to that paper :—‘* The large horses 
that I had previously seen were ronugeial y fellows, 
and often with poor limbs and feet, but when I 
came to see the Clydesdales I was surprised to see 
their clean, flat, strong limbs and excellent feet, 
which I am told is a characteristic of the breed. 
In weight they range all the way from 1,500 to 
2,000 lbs., and now and then one tips the beam at 
2,400 lbs. They are fine looking, more active and 
better travelers than I expected to findthem. As 
a breed they seem remarkably free from unsound- 
ness, such as splints, ringbones, spavins, ete. For 











heavy draught, for the farm, and for the general 
work-horse they are destined to supersede all 
others. For the farmer it seems as though it were 
far better to dispense with a team that can only 
turn a narrow furrow and draw a load of a ton 
when he can get a team that could turn two good 
furrows at a time, and draw from two to three 
tons at a load. When the horses are once bred 
that can handle large things lively and well, the 
wagons and machinery for their use will be 
supplied.” 

Is it too much to say that every township in the 
United States ought to have & Clydesdale stallion, 
and to suggest that three or four live men in each 
township would find it profitable to club together 
and purchase such an animal, and at the same 
time be benefitting the community ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In winter the fattening of animals greatly depends 
upon the warmth of the stables; stock exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather require much more feed than 
those warmly housed, If the dry weather has cut short 
the corn supply the deficiency can be partly made up by 
better shelter than heretofore. Of course this suggestion 
is chiefly for readers in sections where warm stables are 
not the rule, and these are not scarce in the West, 


Our constant call for a Dairymen’s Board of Trade is 
yielding fruit and one is being organized. Good. 


To save a cow from choking drench her with soap 
and milk. R. 8. M., Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


Dairymen who feed cotton seed meal will be sure to 
have plenty of farrow cows; at least that was my expe- 
rience, as well as several of my neighbors’. I fed it two 


| winters and came near having a dry dairy, but since 


quitting it there is no trouble, DaIRYMAN. 


The profit in rearing a three-year-old colt that will 
sell for $100 only is much greater than in rearing a 
steer that sells at that age for $50. Just now horseflesh 
is the most profitable stock that can be produced. 
There is a steady demand for horses both for working 
and for driving, at very remunerative prices. The 
bugbear of over-supply need not stand in the way of 
enterprise in this direction. 


If a cow kicks you over, don’t break the milk stool 
and fourth commandment in punishing her, but get a 
small rope, long enough to reach around her body, 
across the small of her back, and in front of the udder; 
draw it tight; she will not try to kick more than two 
or three times with that around her. I[t should be put 
on a few times until she will not show a disposition to 
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kick. Some men’s bands are very hard and have agrip 


like a vise; such men should be very careful not to in- | 


jure the cow's teats. 


The following is given as a remedy for a balky horse. 
When he stops get quietly down from the load, go to 
his head, show him a strap, pat him on the neck, then 
fasten one end of the strap around bis fore leg, close up 
to the body; throw the loose end over his back, and 
lifting up his foot, fasten the free end of the strap 
around the fetlock. Having secured the foot to a posi- 
tion near the body, talk kindly to him and take a seat 
on the roadside till he shows a dispositlon to be mov- 
ing on. The leg relieved, be will generally move off. 
Repeat a few times, and a cure will very likely follow: 
Who has a better remedy? 


The reports seem to show that the number of hogs in 
the West is at least 25 per cent. below the average at 
this time of the year, and that they are of small size 
and in poor condition. To this add a scarcity of corn, 
and the fact that the country is bare of cattle from 
Maine to Texas, and you may well guess that pork and 
sausage will be high next winter. How about $10 a 
hundred for a fat hog! 


There is one thing advertised in the Farm JouRNAL 
which is a humbug; it isthe Tobias Zinc Crupper. I 
sent and got one, used it on a horse only four days, 
when I had to discontinue its use on account of it mak- 
ing the horse’s tail sore, it being well when I commenced 
using it. 8.8. Fiircrart, Auburn, N. J. 


For a hog scalding trough we have seen nothing 
better than that made by James Gardiner, Mantua, 
N.J. It can be used also for steaming or boiling feed 
for stock. If three or four farmers of a neighborhood 
would write and get one, it would be found a cheap 
convenience they would not be willing to do without. 


Give a cow in milk a mess of one half bushel of cut 
hay or straw, one quart corn meal, two quarts bran and 
one quart linseed meal and she will keep up her flow 
of milk to a good standard. Dr. DickrE. 


In some places we have heard of sore eyes among 
milch cows that is believed to have been caused by the 
dust from rag weeds. Have any of our readers had 
cows to suffer from this cause? 


A dairy thermometer is a very useful implement and 
every butter-maker should have one. Our advertising 
columns state where such can be obtained for 50 cents 


by mail to any P. O. 


We guess that creamery butter will never be quite 
right until women superictendents come into fashion. 
Men do not know when things are clean; that is the 
trouble with them. 


You do not want fat stock for breeding purposes. 
hence beware of the sleek, pampered animals that are 
exhibited at fairs. Stock in fair order only, is safest 
and best. 


T. Walter & Sons, extensive sheep breeders, tell us 
that Little’s Chemical dip is the best thing for sheep 
they have ever used. 


The price of butter and {ees would suit you if you 
only had a good deal to sell 4 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers iike to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw tt 
in the Farm Journal. 




















yes" BULL FOR SALE LOW._ Address 
A. J. CHAMPNEY, Punasxki, New York. 0 


-ANTED, a first-class dairy of Butter of about 60 or 75 
bs, to be received twice a week, H. Au DOAN. Uhenant 
and 18th Sts., Phila. Agent tor Higgin’s Eureka ka Dairy Sa 


R SALE AT LAWEERS E FARM, 





Groton, ASSes 
3 Yearling enya tree Rams 
and 6 Ram La 9 four months old, bred from the most 
fashionable stock to tained in England; and 5 Bull 


Calves, 4 to 16 mos. tO from as fine a lot of Guernseys as 
can be found in the U.S. The above will be sold at satisfac- 
tony patos, Address for full particulars 
SNER PARK, Sup’t Lawrence Farm, Groton, Mass. 


ionovensnep AYRSHIRE COWS 
eee 
cheap: oopierst kersand butter producers ; no fault, fi 
and good ; to be fresh soon ; by Prize bulls. Also dlesting heifer 
and mull calves, low. cL OUD Bros., Kennett Square, Pa. 
866 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HauuettT & Co.. Portland, Me. 








~~ _ 
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ETSEY COW FOR SALE.—6 yrs. old, due to calve 
| @3 Sept. 30th. A superior butter cow, a model of beauty and 
perfection; always won Ist prize wherever exhibited. rice 
S150. Dutch Belted (Holsteins) of all ages for sale. 

0 H. B. RICHARDS, Easton, Pa, 


Cardiner’s Portable Scalder. 


| Heats water quickly; winds the hog out of the water; 
| whould be in every agricultural neighborhood. Price 7. 








IMPORTED SHEEP FOR SALE. 


100 head very extra Cotswold and Shropshire-Down Rams 
and Ewes. Part imported from England and Canada this 
season; remainder bred by ourselves. We will sell at mod- 
erate prices and deliver at your R. R. station at our risk and 
expense, and guarantee satisfaction. Also some choice 


Short-Horn and Jersey Cattle. 
Three large, - young Jacks, and three Imported Scotch 
Collie Dogs. ALEX. McCLINTO 
° MILLERsBU RG, Bourbon ‘ce. Ky. 


Blooded Live Stock. 


Now on hand a choice lot of Pedigree 


COTSWOLD & SOUTH-DOWN 


Lambs; also Yearlings. Chester White, Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, Poland China and Jersey Red ‘igs. A few choice 
Chester White Sows in pig. Also four litters of pure blood 


SCOTCH COLLIE SHEPHERD PUPS. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed, Address 
Ww. LEE BURPEE 





AT & CO., 
219 and 221 Church Street, Philadelphia,” Pa. 


WALTER & SONS, 


BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 





T. 


IMPROVED STOCK, 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Scotch Shepherd Dose 
Come and see our farms and breeding stock, and be con- 
vinced of our reliability. Send stamp for Tiptive Cireu- 
lar and prices. Address LA GRANGE 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Lincoln and South-Down Sheep, Chester White, Yorkshire 
and Berkshire Pigs a Reostaiie. 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. 


(Patented in U. S., Tui 8, 1877.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


Non-poisonous, Nou-corresive. 
medy as follows: 
SHEEP—Scab, Ticks, Lice, Fly and Maggots, Grub in the 
head. provement in quantit a quality of 
he wool more than pays for the 
HORSES— Mange, Lice, Thrush, Grease, Cracked Heels, 
Saddle & other o..c tlanders, Bots, Lung disease. 
CATTLE—Lice, Foot and Mouth disease, Pleuro-pneumonia. 
DOGS—Mange and Fleas; makes the coat glossy. 
et and Lice.” Internally for worms in all ani- 
als; ulcers and wounds of all kinds. 
POULT RY Fleas and Lice. Purifies the houses. 
HORTICULTURE—A ~~ Foon ht, Scale on Orange Trees, 
- . —_—— - os tom and upwa in in Garrots. 
ce, per gallon, 5 ~y on and upwards, 65. 
Send 3-cent stamp for U. 8. test = 4 
e Ww. LAWEOED Gen"! Agent, 
{Mention this paper.] 504, Bal Itimore, Md. 


MOUNDCITY FEED MILL. 


v OUR LATEST INVENTION ! 
Ss ever mndes qyeta, exiader 
——S 


corn and cob mill with cast- 

steel grinders. If we fail to 

furnish proof will give you a mill. 

10 different styles and sizes. The 

— mit that sifts the 
e also make the 


CELEBRATED “*BIG GIANT.” 
Send for circulars and prices. 

. A. FIELD & CO., 

Sth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 
The Cheapest and Best. ' 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Address L, J.MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 
All About the Creamery 


for Ten cents. Address 
iy ar a DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 





Is a sure cure and 






















|The People Have Proclaimed 


THE CLYDESDALE 


The a of Draft Horses! 


| CATTLE 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford Co., Pennsylvania, 
The Most Extensive Importers in America of 


CLYDESDALES, 


The Best Breed of Draft Horses in the World. 
Also breeders of TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS 

and importers and breeders of HOLSTEIN and DEVON 

». Cataloguessent free. Correspondence solicited. 


| Mention FARM JOURNAL. 





AMERICAN 


Burren wrapreR. 


| ein" [Made of Waxed Paper. 


on ter two years’ test thousands are using and recommend- 
iug them as Superior in all respects to butter rags. 
Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and very 
economical to use. Ask your grocer for them, and if he 
hasn't them in store, we will send a sample peckege of 500 
sheets, size 9x12 inches, by mail, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed - money re- 
funded. Originated and manufactured o 
Sample sHEETS sent \GARRETT & oTRUCHANAN, 
on receipt of 3-, Nos. 3, 5and 7 Decatur St.y 
cent stamp. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rectangular “A Hi R N 
& Square 30X 
Cheapest and Best. No 
inside fixtures and always relia- 
ble. Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and But- 
ter Worker warranted exactly as 
represented. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agent ; Send Postal for Circulars. 
ORNISH & CURTIS, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
























THE “LILLY” 
Butter-Worker 


SWEEPS THE FIELD ! 


ecial Premium of a Silver 
Model at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair. First Fi 
Premium at the Berks Co. Fair 
at ing, 1880. For ease and 
thorough work it “a - ee! 
Circulars free. 880. Jo | em 
Oo. H. R. TRIEBELS, 2 

No, 316 Race street, Phila., Pa. 














“YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one pn led with my name as 
manufacturer is a in material and con- 
struction. For sale by the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


_EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 








THE MOULTING SEASON. 

The fowls have been in their moult for some 
time and some of them present a pretty ragged 
appearance no doubt. The hens will not lay dur- 
ing their moult nor for two months after it is 
apparently over. Some hens lay until they are 
nearly bare of feathers; but all hens cease egg- 
production after the moult is fairly under way, 
and generally do not resume operations in that 
direction much before Christmas. During the 
fall menths dependence must be had upon the 
pullets for the egg-supply, and unless they are 
well and properly fed they do not begin as 
promptly as some of their owners like to see them 
do. Well grown and well handled pullets of all 
the laying breeds as Leghorns, Hamburgs, Polish, 
P. Rocks, if they were hatched in March or early 

April, should begin to lay soon now, if they have 
not already begun, and so keep up the egg supply. 

But the June hatched chickens are going 
through their adult moult now too, and need par- 
ticular attention in the matter of feed and protec- 
tion. They are younger and smaller than the other 
members of the flock and are subject to abuse, 
and may not get their full share of feed. If they 
have feeding coops to run into that will restrain 
the older and larger ones they will fare better 
every way. If they are not well fed they get 
dumpy and lose their sprightliness and thrift. 
They take cold casy, and often run at the nose 
and have symptoms resembling the early stages of 
roup. All they need is good care and shelter, and 
they will pull through their apparent distemper, 
and feather up allright. Moulting is a physiolog- 
ical process and although it is a trying period on 
adult fowls, especially if they are two or more 
years old, and have laid well all the season with- 
out the rest of sitting and nursing a brood, it need 
not be a fatal season with proper care. See that 
all the birds, both old and young, have enough 
good food to eat, and water to drink, and they 
will get through their moult with little loss of life. 





THE SOI LINt G SYS ‘STEM FOR FO WIS. 
BY B. R. BLACK. 

This, or something very much like it will have 
to be adopted by small farmers and market 
gardeners. It is not an uncommon sight in some 
parts to see the grass and grain, and vegetables, 
too, for a considerable distance around the build- 
ings, eaten up by the poultry. Tothe farmer who 
owns One or two hundred acres this devastation is 
of little account but the owner of a little ‘‘ patch” 
of ten to twenty-five acres cannot afford to loose 
the product of one or two acres of his richest soil 
without a greater return than he receives from 
his flock of chickens. 

But how is the difficulty to be overcome? The 
writer would suggest the following plan: Keep 
the fowls confined during the summer season, or 
so long as they can do damage to growing or 
ripening crops. ‘‘ But fowls do not thrive in con- 
finement.” That depends on the size of the yard 
and the number of fowls kept in a flock, and more 
than all the treatment they receive. To secure 
the proper conditions, select a location where 
stagnant water will not stand. A hillside sloping 
down to asmall stream is just the place. Enclose 
with a fence four and one-half or five feet high, 
putting the posts outside. 

Plant the yard with Morrella, Pie, or Early 
Richmond cherries, quinces or plums. The latter 
fruit will thrive in a poultry yard when the grass 
is not allowed to grow under the trees. Allow 
plenty of space between the trees so that the soil 
can be plowed and seeded to oats or wheat at 
different times during the season. The fowls will 
not permit this to come to head or ripen so that 








no damage will come to the trees. A cross fence 
dividing the yard into two plots is of great advan- 
tage, as by this means a crop can be started in one 
plot before the fowls are allowed to forage upon 
it; while they are confined in the other. There 
are certain vegetables that can be planted in such 
ayard. Fowls will not disturb pumpkin or squash 
vines, after they are once started and the broad 
leaves afford fine shade for growing chicks. The 
same may also be said of strong growing bush 
beans. 

In the way above indicated the fowl yard may 
be made as valuable in itself, as any part of the 
farm, and yet furnish a run for a large flock of 
poultry. When the crops outside are all gathered 
the fowls may be shut out fromthe yard and the 
yard renewed by plowing and seeding to wheat or 
rye. This will supply excellent forage in the 
following spring. Mullica Hill, N. J. 


ANOTHER NEW FOWL. 


The fanciers have brought forward another 
new breed in the Black Java. We have heard of 
this fowl for years in connection with the P. Rock, 
as it was stated that the Black Java furnished 
part of the foundation blood of the P. Rock. 

The Black Java has been recognized as a breed 
and admitted into the standard of excellence as 
such. It is, as its name would imply, a black 
fowl of good size, single comb, dark smooth legs, 
which are rather bony, and a yellow sole to its 
foot. Two classes are recognized—the black and 
the mottled. They are alike in all particulars, 
except as to color—same as Hamburgs, Leghorns, 
Polish, &e. 

It is a little odd that a fowl which has been 
known so long, should be so late in being pre- 
sented to the fancy as a fashionable breed. It 
has many intrinsic merits. Itis hardy, a good 
layer, and a. good practical chicken. It lays 
large dark eggs. 

Black fowls have not been greatly in vogue 
ince the days when the famous old Black Span- 
ish was the leading fancy fowl. Recently taste 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Jour: 








R SALE.—I hereby offer for sale my e utire stock of 
Light and Dark Brahmas and G. 8S. Bantams, including 

my premium and exhibition birds. Also some choice P. 
Rocks and Black nea, oT Ws ae ese onapplication. 


College » Hill Poultry Yards, 


dill J POKEEPSIE, New York. 





LIGHT BRAHM AS anp PARTRIDGE 
COCHINS. Why not have them right even 
thong cen costing atrifle more ? 
pus CIRCULAR. 
A. MYERS, York, Pa. 


10.12. Ww. 


[MAKE HENS LAY. 





7 ist, no 
cling in that most of the Horse 

a Cattle tt sold hors are worthless trash. He 

says that-Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolute! 


pure and valuable. Nothing on earth will 
— hens lay like ’s Condition ders. 


one teasps ian lettre food. Sold every where, or sent 
mail oF eig! twee 
Boston, Mass., formerly Bangor Me. 








SON & OO., 











FAVORITE INCUBATOR 


The wan ate ee Hatcher 
in the World 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT: 


With the “ Favorite” I have hatched 58 chicks from 60 
eggs.—G. H. Pugsley, Brantford, Ont. 


We have hatched with the “ Favorite” from 88 to 100 per 
cent. of fertile eggs.—M. A. Bush, Melrose, Mass. 


The “ Favorite” is the best, most perfect, simplest and 
easiest managed machine in the world. The regulator works 
in 34 of a degree.—C. B. Dubois, Nashua, N. H 


I never dreamed of getting a regulator so simple and yet 
so positive and reliable all the time. The eggs a poss- 
ibly get over-heated.—R. 8. Melcher, Portland, 


The “ Favorite” can’t be beaten; have nveraued from 70 
to 90 per cent.—Carl Waite, New Haven, © 

My a attempt with the “Favorite” gave me over 80 per 
cent.—N. H. Hoyt, Jr. New Haven, Conn. 

The Rica: aD aratus appears to be as near perfection 
as possible.—J. D Plumb, Roxbury, Mass. 

It is just as you describe it to be in your circulars, simply 
perfect.— Wi Sullivan, So. Boston, Mass. 


Send Pitas circular to 
0 HEBBAKRD BROS.. Cambridgeport, Mass. 


RIZE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS.— 
All ages, the living beauties of America. Royal blood, 
Prize-winners, sll poms rees; none ouperior. ow read 
to ship; at akin. er the Best. Address CLIFT( oF 
TOCK FARMS. Kennett deame Ches. Oo., 


THERMOMETERS. 











of every Bren « Every Farmer should have a 


DAIRY THERMOMETER. 


Tells you when to Churn, when to Scald, &c. 1) OTS. 
All glass and easily ke »pt clean. Sent by mail fer e 
Ako BAROMETERS. Lac ‘TOMETERS, HYDROMETERs, &c. 
W. MI IPCI HELL ‘McALLISTE 


10.12. . Box 2261, Philedciphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


WEEKLY 


EXPRESS. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


t@-The oldest, best, and cheapest of the 
New York Weeklies, and the most attractive 
Family Journal for the Farmer and Country 
Merchant published. 

t®”- THE NEW YORK WEEKLY EXPRESS 
publishes each week the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
Sermons of Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, by 
direct arrangement with him, and is the only 
journal publishing them by authority. 

It will also publish from time to time the 
notable sermons of other eminent divines of 
New York, Brooklyn, and other cities. 

SEE THE GREAT PREMIUM LIST. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 


Address all Correspondence, 
THE WEEKLY EXPRESS, 
No 23 Park Row, 
New York. 


















Butcher knife, 6-inch, hand-forged blade, by mail, 50c. 40-page list sent free. DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


Maher & Grosh, 


34 East Monroe 
St., Toledo, Ohio, 
Send knife like cut 

t-paid to any ad- 
ress Poee $1. Blades 
hand-forged from raz- 
or steel and warranted 
—a knife tor farmers, 
mechanics 
and _ hunters. 






xtra ng, 
2 blade farm- 


lade Bete, 
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began to run in that direction again, with the in- 
troduction of the Black Hamburg, which is a 
very popular fowl. 
to be the fashion for awhile at least. We have 
the Black Polish, the Langshan, the Black Ham- 
burg, Black Leghorns, Black Game, African Ban- 
tams, and now the Javas. Well, there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes. A rose by any other name 
would perhaps smell as sweet, and a chicken of 
any other color will perhaps lay as well and make 
as good a table fowl. Color is only skin deep, 
or in fowls, feather deep. ‘‘You pays your 
money, &.” 
CARE OF POULTRY. 

It is a matter of utter surprise to see how much 
real ignorance prevails among a large class of 
poultry keepers, in the matter of giving the fowls 
a fair chance. The birds are not fed properly ; 
they are confined to very small spaces; for want 
of any other reasonable employment or amuse- 
ment, they pluck each other and thus produce 
disfigurement; they are expected to lay well, and 
to look as fine as those of the experienced poul- 
terer, who knows how to take care of his birds; 
they are in many cases eaten up by lice; they 
have roup, or cankered mouths ; they have scabby 
legs, and altogether are in a pitiful plight. Much 
as we like poultry, and desirable as we know 
them to be about one’s premises, if well managed, 
we are often led to think some people ought not 
to keep fowls. It is bad for the birds, and un- 
profitable to their owners. 





FOOT NOTES. 


“We both scratch for a living,” said the old hen to 
the editor, 


Fatten off all surplus stock now and get it out of the 
way. It can be done as profitably now as any time, 
and more room is then left for those wanted for laying. 


Eggs bid fair to be scarce and high this fall. It will 
pay to treat the pullets well and encourage them to 
shell out. The difficulty was to get early pullets this 
year, and those who were fortunate enough to have 
them will find them profitable if well handled. 


The season when the small coops are of use is over 
now, and they should all be gathered up, cleaned and 
put away under shelter until needed again next spring. 
See to this; it will pay. Put them away in good shape, 
so they will be ready for immediate use when the time 
comes, when they will be wanted. 


It is a good time now to clean up the houses and 
yards. Remove all rubbish and loose feathers, and dirt 
and filth. It will pay to sprinkle the inside surface of 
the house and the grounds about it with a weak solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid and afterwards with carbolic acid 
before whitewashing. These precautions, if observe}, 
will cleanse and make the quarters more tidy and 
wholesome, and less risk from disease will be involved. 
See that this is not forgotten nor neglected. 


Those who contemplate changing their breed of fowls 
should keep a lookout to see who has such as they want 
to get. A good opportunity is afforded at the Fairs to 
examine the fowls and to compare the size, color and 
fairs. The poultry department of the fairs is always a 
popular part of the display, and every one interested in 
poultry keeping should take a look through the coops 
and ptns to see what may be learned from them. 


The general outlook for poultry-keepers is as good as 
it ever was, and probably better. There has been an 
irsane notion in the heads of a good many people for 
some years past that poultry-keeping would be over- 
done, that it would not pay, etc. In fancy poultry- 
keeping this isin a mannertrue. There is less money 
in this branch of the business than formerly; but in 
practical every-day poultry-keeping the demand is not 
over supplied and will not soon be. Our 50,000,000 
people can get away with an immense quantity ofeggs 
and poultry, and so far there has not been enough to 
go round and give all as much as they wanted. Poul- 
try dinners are enjoyed by the majority of people yet 
only on great or special occasions. Don’t be afraid to 
raise a good big flock next year. 


a 
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It looks now as if black was | 


Light Brahmas, 








As a proof that hens have a delicate esthetic sense, 
it is remarked that they always wipe their feet when 
they enter a flower garden. 


Be sure your poultry has a full supply of good water. 
A good many chickens as well as larger animals have 
had a rough experience in the matter of drinking 
water this year. 


= 
The Fair season is here again, and many chickens, 


turkeys, ducks, etc., will be exhibited at the county | 


general appearance of thy various breeds. But of 
course little can be learned here of their intrinsic 


values, That has to be found out elsewhere. 
= 


Though the season early was not favorable for rais- 
ing éarly chickens and turkeys, the weather over most 
of the United States has been very fine for them since 
the first of July. The weather was generally dry and 
warm, which is good for young poultry, whatever it 
may have been for corn, potatoes and pasture. 


“Which is the most profitable breed?” is a question 
very often asked. Every one who has paid any atten- 
tion to the improved breeds claims that his kind is the 
best. Remember, that depends. We have told the 
qualities belonging to the different breeds so often that 
most of our readers should have but little difficulty in 
making a good selection. 
smaller breeds; if meat, the larger ones; if both, select 


| P. Rocks or Houdans, or Langshans. But whatever 


you choose give it fairly decent treatment. No breed 
will astonish the poultry-keeper in the matter of pro- 
ductiveness and profit if it is not well and comfortably 





| Address 





If you want eggs choose the , 


R SALE.—THOROUGHBRED COTSWOLD 
SHEEP, consisting Ewes, Ewe Lambs, Rams and Ram 
Lambs, of different ages; all descendants of —4 stock 
EDW VAR ) HICKS, Goshenville Ches. Co., Pa. 


PURE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready for 
Pretipment, Sto 10 weeks old, bred from a weighing 
25 a 208 Ibe, ressed; also Plymouth Rock 














. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem oouine, N. J. 
Fe & SAL E.—THOROUGHBRED BERK. 
HIRE HGS of the best strains eligible to record 
nh > book. Also Jerse pure bred and good 


areek. Send for ares e List. _ Address 
S. P. FERGUS, Washington, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


ROISTERED ‘a COW “Brunette of 
Jersey 8049.” Im ed by Fowler, in 1879. Dark 
fawn, full black eae. A none cow. Due to calve July 
25th. In calf to “ Silas,” a grandson of Niobe 99. 1 sell 
her low. aaa -— bat i 9 months old. 
AINER, LINwoop, Del. Co., Pa. 


JERSEYS. SH aia me 


Choice animals for sale. GEO. L. WILLIAMS 
50 and 52 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Bureka Farm Herd of Berkshire and 


CHESHIRE SWINE. Pigs 2 to 6 months old for sale. 
All bred from from our prize-winning anim We claim 
the best breeding animals of the above breeds in the State. 
Don’t take our word for it, but examine the awards of the 
Judges 7 our State Fair for the past three —. 
J. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount ermon, N. .J. 


A Ayia 
for delivery 
June, six cae 


to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also eens yt i LEGHORN (oriee-wtaners) EGGS @ $1. 














doz. . Game Ban Hatchi - 
provided for. abel, ry ae = in phy Deabote” Bake nrrival gua 
anteed. C. W. C CANFIELD» | Athens, Bradt’d Co.,Pa. 

CLARK PETTIT, Pro. 


ADVE RTISEMENTS. 


Adve rtisers Tike to know which paper benejits them m 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tixement in this : paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 


30 write 











Houdans, W nite Leghorns, Lt. Brahmas, 





and P, Rocks, 3.00 apiece. Write for 
~_____ wants. C.F. BA GENT, }ox 77, Lawrence, Mass. 
PLYMOUTH R Will 1 have for sale a limited 
;number of fine cockerels and 


pullets from prine stock, and a few hens when through 
moulting. E. B. OWENS, » 153 West Pratt St. Baltimore,Md. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


hatched chicks now for mie, Mm yay birds fur- 
J. A. ROBERT; -— 





Ma VERN, C Chester 





w. 
2 Original 
GILMAN 
Sale; ner ight Brahmas, Williams’ strain. 
SIDA, Delaware Station, New Jersey. 





A few good chicks for sale 
after September Ist. ices 
low a ncgae ——. early in the 


"Bo E. “BLACK, 
Mallica Hill, New Jersey 


hat 





soshorms 5 B. R. Games, Plymouth 

ks, B. B. R. Game and Gold Sebright 
r trio; Bronze 
Turkeys, tnos $8 to $12. S Ve 
BERRY P LANTS, hd $1.00 
per ot 50 cts. per — ilson, 30 cts. 


ss 75 cts. .00 per 1000. 
Also i YORKSHIRE PICs. Waite for Crr- 
culars. Ever ihin Guaranteed pure 


1 
Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


EUREKA INCUBATOR. 


The Eureka is the most reliable and the only perfectly 
nutomatic machine made. Novices claim to have hatched 
every fertile egg. Send for circular. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, 

West Elizabeth, Pa. 








Box #4. 


TTY’ Organs 18 useful stops. 5 sets reeds 
BEA’ — $65. Pianos $125 up. aw. 
an’l F. Beatty, Washington, N. 





R SAL ie, White and Brown | 








| shipping POULTRY, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


srietor of the Centreton Stock 
‘arm and Nurseries, ugar 
SALEM, N. J.,will send 
to any address receiv 
pos card or fetter, a 


SENUINE JERSEY Ed -AIN 


ch pric ces of tess for sale + or — 
weighing from 1000 iD to 
pode 25 Choice Southdown Yearling 4% 
and Buck Lambs, bred from the choicest and most 
fashionable importations now ready at reasonable pri- 
ces. Address as above for prices and full particulars. 


E. & 0. WAR PRODUCE COMMiIS- 


_— MERCHANTS. 
Established 


Send for circular of arent value, giving full instruction for 
GAME, si int and PRODUCE. 

279 — Street New York. 

a ational Bank, New York City. 











DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price, by mail, singly, 30 cts.; per_dozen, tpaid, $2.50. 
Address the author at Doylestown, Pa.’ es 


MABBETT’S 


Press the 
ground down 
with the foot 
between the 
bows. The 
engraving: 
tells the7 
story. 














; MOLE TRAP. 


Is the SALVATION of the 


Sold By HARDWARE AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
If you can’t find it, send cash to us, we'll send it to you. 


Enterprise M’f’g Co., Philada. 


A : i 
Premium P. Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Langshans, (pure 
) all ig Ons--- N “Croad” strain). W.C. Black Poli and Pekin Ducks—th: the best 
"blood in the country. Fine specimens, very low. in season. 
Superb Fancy Pigeons, bred_from im birds. —, Fans, Tum ‘lers. Antwerps and Carriers $5 a pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for circulars. - VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, New Jersey. 





DICKIE’S a] 


POULTRY POWDER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Keeps fowls Healthy and Thrifty. ts will find its 


use very advantageous. 
IT PREVENTS AND CURES DISEASE. 


Wholesale De ra Aree St., Phila.,Pa, 
SON, HOLLOWAY 
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PUBLISHER’S TABLE. 


No Big Guns write for the Farm Journal. We are 
Jortunate in this. Such ordnance make a great noise 
but never do much execution, We have observed that the 
dryest papers have the longest list of editors and con- 
tributors, Perhaps you have noticed the same thing. 





Terms, 50 cents a year; 38 copies, one year, $2.00. 


Twelve cents extra is charged club subscribers with- 
in Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 


Let a neighbor see this number of the FakM JourR- 
NAL, It may bring him in as one of our 100,000 sub- 
scribers next December. 


We want practical letters, from practical men and 
women, for publication. Give us the “best way to do 
things” on the Farm and in the Household. ‘Let 
your light shine.” 


We undertake to protect our readers from swindling 
advertisers by not admitting such to our columns, If 
one slips in and our readers are cheated, down comes 
the cash from Wilmer Atkinson to make things right. 
See ‘* Fair Play” on the first page. But little misun- 
derstandings between subscribers and advertisers as 
to whether a pig’s tail curls the right way, or whether 
a Jersey heifer was shipped on the right railroad, 
ought to be settled without reference to the Publisher, 


At many post-offices we have large clubs, and to 
such the FarRM JOURNALS, for greater security, are 
often sent in three or four packages. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these packages do not arrive at their desti- 
nation the same day, giving rise to the fear that we 
have neglected to mail all the papers, and causing 
complaints to be sent in that make the publisher 
unnecessary expense and trouble. Therefore, we 
say, wait a day or two before notifying us of the non- 
arrival of papers. 


FROM MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 


The FARM JOURNAL for —— has failed to reach me. 
I esteem the paper very highly and do not wish to lose 
a single number. Will you oblige me by seuding the 
missing number? Yours truly, 
MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 


VOICE OF ALABAMA, 

Our Oak Grove Agricultural Club is much delighted 
with your valuable F, J. and you may expect many 
subscribers. Our wonder is how you can afford such 
a valuable paper for such a small price. 

Wood Station, Ala. W. L. WILSON. 


MICHIGAN HEARD FROM. 


The FARM JOURNAL leads them all. Nolong-winded 
articles dating back to Noah’s flood. It is bright, 
lively and sparkling, with short, pointed sketches, 
every page worth reading. To say I am pleased with 
the paper does not half express my feelings. 

Watertown, Mich. EK. H. Goopricu. 


We hope no subscriber of the F. J. will forget our one 
hundred thousand subscribers and that we count on 
every one to “give us alift” in December next, Surely 
there are none but can send us at least a small club 
when the time comes, If you senda large one it will 
not make us miserable, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will pleuse state that they saw it 
int the Farm Journal, 


HOWARD eaten 
“WALTHAM WATCHES.” 
if, vn are  -- he of purchasing a wate, send for price- 
list, C, HowaRD BaTEMan, Cedarville, ¢ Cumb, Co., | 


if _ wish to Purchase Farms 


got , I SUTLIFF, Church Hill, Queen ide 
< d.,. or write for information. Send 3-cent stam 























WANTED! 


WHITE POPLAR WOOD 


alas Delivered at W: 





dress Box 3026, F Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 
LAND! FARMS!! HOMES!!! 
Over 1, 000 Acres. 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Eeay Terms, 

yg = inducements to actual settlers. For maps, circulars, 
©, givi ng culars free, address 

H ESSEX, Land Commissioner 

io Rock, Ark, 


MOUNT HOLLY FAIR! 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE 


BURLINGTON CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


TO BE HELD AT MOUNT HOLLY, N. J., 
October 11, 12. 13 and 14, 1881. 


$11,000 IN PREMIUMS! 


For Schedules, address BUDD 
Corresponding peihiatien ieee Hotty, N. J. 


FARMING WITH 


CREEN MANURES. 


By C. HARLAN, M. D., Wilmington, Del. 
SECOND Fic wing REVISED AND ENLARGED, Iémo. Fine 
Cloth, 1.00. For Sale by all Booksellers, 

“Asa full treatise on Green Manures, it hasnoequal, in our 
opinion, in Europe or America.’’—Cyclopedia of Delaware. 


Standard Biography 
of PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


650 Pages. Able Authors. Fine Illustrations, New, 

- Authentic, Complete, His early life, rise into promin- 
eace as a Soldier and Legislator; election to the Presi- 
dency; the formation of his Cabinet; the contest in Con- 
ical Treatment and 








ress; the Attempt on his Life; his Sur, 
C Convalescence, ail fuily discussed | Fastest Selling 
Book of the Day. a NTED Everywhere. 


For full Parti if = ss rx’ 
TC. Piesentins alice & CO« Philadelphia, Pas 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-leaf SINGER. 


Also Howe, New American, St. John, 
Dauntless, White, Domestic, House- 
hold, Stewart Singer, Sigwalt, &c., 
at LOWEST PRIC ‘ES, Address 


EYER, 
20 S. Delaware “Avenue, Phila., Pa, 


‘AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to sell 
the best Family linit- 
ting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
stockings, with HIEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also kmit a great vanety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 
__ 168 T Tremont t Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Lire Insurance Co. 
*% No. 921 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


‘ Sraer te otk tat at 

SURPLUS. 1,514,147.47 

x 4 SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pres. 

y/ 2 PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dividends annually. aan 

—— Padootens a i a ee ~ 
vr ife rates, ‘Agents wanted. 

Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
















HORT & SMITH, Syracuse, New York, 
| }J manufacture the Best Buggies and Spring Wagons for 
the money made in the U. 8. Send for ‘Catalogue & Price-list. 


CARD 
COLLEGTORS. 





ist. Buy seven bars DOB- 
BINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP of your 
Crocer. 


2nd. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3d. Mail us his bill and your 
full address. 


4th. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages 
of Man.” | 


IL. GRAGIN & G0, 


116 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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wrarTHn BEST .41.2) 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER to 
do better work and do it easier and in less time 
than any other machine in the world. Warranted for 
five years, and if it don’t wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. 


WANTED in every county.Wecan 

— proof that Agents 

are making from $75 to $ Ri 

—- make $200 to $500 during "the winter. L 

= great success seliing this Washer. Retail price only 
%5. Sample to Woe desiring an agency $2. Alsotho 

Celebrate d KEYST: 

urers’ lowest price. We invite the pte paves ~ 

tion. Send af 

particulars. 


0 per month. Farmers 


‘es have 


ONE WRINGERS at manufact- 
our address on a postal card fo 


LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, @, Pas 











TEXAS 





AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


A Lab +t Immediate Emplo 
50,000 orers can ge ap 


on Farms and 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


ent,at Good Wages, 
exas e. 


IMMIGRATION 


‘Will mail on epettontion. free of cost, postage prepaid, books with maps, giving reliable information of 


TONY eTOR. | or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a change to a new country, p' 


roadway, New York. 
Eastern , ae Soda ane in Ly Ilouse, Leadenha:! Street, London, £. (0., £ 


ese reat 23 — WM. LAN 


lease address 


B. G. DUVAL, See’y, a Tex. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat al] subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; t be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CREAM, not skim-milk. 


The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 


handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
bnefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as mach useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor “a Proprietor. 


a 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 





PHIL ADELP HIA, 0c TOBER, 1881. 


This paper has a Serger ot circulation po any 
weekly agricultural journal in the United States, 
and larger than any other monthly, except one. 
Proof—Open poses steslin aa 


IN MOURNING. 

The Nation is in mourning for its dead Presi- 
dent, who was struck down by the cruelest, 
wickedest blow aimed by the hand of man in 
modern times. The record of Gitteau’s awful 
crime, the weeks of weary, weary suffering in- 
flicted upon his vietim, the long agony of those 
connected with him by family ties, and the bitter 
woe of a sympathetic and outraged people, will 
form and ever remain one of the saddest, most 
mournful chapters in the whole history of the 
world. May a kind Providence save the nation 
and mankind a repetition of such a dreadful and 
appalling event for all time to come! 





SAVING TOMATO SEED. 

Many practical gardeners do not know how to 
save tomato seed so that they will be white and 
clean and free from pulp, but purchase a new 
supply each spring when they might save their 
own as well as not. 

Collect the most perfect specimens after they 
are fully ripe for seed purposes, slice in halves 
with a knife and remove the seed by hand into a 
pail or tub and set away in a cool shady place to 
ferment. In three or four days, or perhaps a 
week, if the weather be cool, the seed will readily 
separate from the pulp, and when poured intoa 
larger tub of water and stirred with a stick the 
seed will settle to the bottom while whatever of 
pulp or skins it contains will float and can be 
poured off. In this manner they are washed in 
several different waters when they will be left as 
clean and bright as desired. They are then spread 
on a cloth in the sun and dried rapidly. The only 
danger of spoiling them is by leaving them too 
long in water in a warm place when they are liable 
to sprout. 

Cucumber, melon, and other similar seeds, are 
saved in the same manner. 








A few years ago the butterflies that were seen 
flitting about, during the summer, were mostly yel- 
low ones, but now, if you will observe, many of 
them are white, with a dark spot on each wing. 
These are foreigners, and are the parents of those 
unmitigated nuisances, the cabbage worms. Now, 
if the sparrows would only eat the white butter- 
flies, we could all have plenty of cole-slaw and 
sour-krout, and justice would be again triumphant. 








Do not forget that James Vick declares that 
fall is the best time to set out a new asparagus 
bed. Get plants one or two years old. Let the 
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rows be three feet apart and the rar three feet 
in the row. Use plenty of manure, gf course. 
Plant five inches wnat 


A large proportion of the fruit trees planted out 
last spring are so near dead that they ought to be 
quite dead. The drouth did it. The previous 
winter killed much nursery stock, so look out for 
a scarcity of young trees next spring, and send in 
orders early. 


The scarcity of provender caused by the drouth 
may have its compensating uses ; it surely will if 


_ it teaches farmers to carefully utilize their chaff, 
| straw and corn fodder, and to grow green fodder 


for spring, summer and fall feeding, and roots 
for winter. _ 








If an osage orange hedge is to be planted, now 
is the time to begin. Plow a trench where the 


| hedge is to be eighteen inches wide and as deep as 








possible without turning up the subsoil. Let it 
remain over winter, setting out the plants in the 
spring. 





The idea, so prevalent, that frost colors the 
leaves in the fall, is an erroneous one. The tints 
of the forest are the result of the perfect maturity 
of the leaves, and frost even though slight, destroys 
the tints of every leaf it touches. 








Ah! soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer b!ossoms of a balmier weather. 

















(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and ewindlers come in the 
Sront gate.) 








Such is the skill of the modern counterfeiter that it 
requires much discernment to distinguish genuine from 
spurious coin, even with those accustomed to the wse of 
money, but in the case of newspapers it is different. 
When an imitation article is thrown upon the public 
there are few so dull and inexperienced as to be unable 
to detect the deception, and to stamp it for what it is 
worth, Whether to issue false money, or to print a 
counterfeit newspaper, both practices are reprehensible 
and alike invoke the condemnation of fair-minded, 
honorable men, 


When horse jockeys and beer guzzlers take control 
of an agricultural Society, its days of prosperity are 
numbered. 


Holloway, the English pill manufacturer, has given 
upward of $3,750,000 for charitable purposes during the 
last six years. We suppose he is trying to repair the 
mischief his pills have done. 


We see a prominent bee journal denounces a Mr. N. 
C. Mitchell, of Indianapolis, Ind., as a swindler, and an 
oldone. Lizzie E. Cotton, of Maine, is another of alleged 
different sex, but of the same sort. 


And now farmers are to be made rich by using 
ground unburnt limestone. Just as though the Silo 
was not sufficient, ofitself! Green manuring, drainage, 
deep plowing, cooking stock food, sub-soiling, ensilage, 
muck beds, and ground limestone! What next? 


In order to obtain enough milk to supply their 
customers, owing to the home demand for milk at the 
creameries, some city miikmen agree to allow farmers 
to put enough water in their milk to pay freight, and 
thus make it more profitable to ship milk to the city 
than to take pure milk to the creamery. How is that 
for honest enterprise? 


A mare and colt belonging to J. Martin, of Kent 





county Md., were killed a few days since by gelting 
entangled in a barbed wire fence. The colt’s throat 
was cut from ear to ear and the mare was se mangled 
that she had to be killed. Now what was the use of 
J. M. building such a fence when he could have made 
one of plain wire cheaper, beiter and safer? That is 
what we should like to know! 


Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer’s land 
may fall, 

But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage 'gainst them 
all. 


"TOPICS IN SEASON. 








THE OUTLOOK. 
There is just about one-half a crop of corn—not any 
more—in the United States. This is a tremendous fact, 


Bad, very bad, harvests in England, owing to heavy 
rains, 


Farmers that we know expect to get $2.00 a bushel 
next spring for potatoes. 


Before harvest the Farm JourRNAL said, “ Hold on to 
wheat; it will go up.” And it did. 


Tobacco growers are happy; an active demand for 
the weed and high prices make them so. 


Dear pork next winter will make a strong English 
demand for American cheese—as a substitute. 


Speculation in stock in the cities is quite wild and 
prices are up; but they are liable to tumble with a 
crash. 


The cattle supply of Southwest Texas is nearly ex- 
hausted and the Northern markets must look elsewhere 


for beeves. 
Prime timothy hay in this market is $1.40 to $1.50 


per hundred ; mixed, $1.25 to $1.35; straw 90 cts. to $1.00 
Landreth quotes clover seed at $7 per bushel ; timothy, 
flail threshed, $3.50. 


Rot has carried off many sheep in England and on 
the continent, and sheep are in numbers far below the 
average, in those countries. So don’t be surprised if 
there is a wool famine and consequently high prices in 
the near future. 


Hemlock lumber is about one-third higher than it 
was three or four years ago. All kinds of lumber have 
advanced in price, and will probably continue to do so, 
Mill work for houses—doors, sash, frames, &c.—have 
risen greatly in price. 


Mose than half the stock in Southern Illinois will 
have to be sold, or it will starve to death, on account of 
the failure of corn and the shortness of forage and hay. 
So B. F. J. tells the Country Gentleman, and thus it is 
in other parts of the West. 


The apple crop of the country has been largely 
reduced in consequence of the fruit prematurely falling 
from the trees. We doubt if there will be one-half as 
many winter apples barrelled or binned as there was 
last year the country over. Big prices for these who 
have apples to sell! 


While nearly all parts of the country have suffered 
by the drouth, New York and New England have not 
fared nearly so badly as the middle tier of states from 
Pennsylvaniaand Virginia west to Colorado. Farmers 
in the favored districts, having fair crops, and being 
sure of big prices, may set down 1881 as not a bad year 
for them, 

THE FARM. 
When the mountains are crowned with purple mist, 
And the apples glow ’mid the orchard green, 
When the grapes drop low on the clambering vine, 
And the morning air is frosty and keen ; 


When the maples are blazing with scarlet flame, 
The gorgeous flame of the quivering leaves, 
Oh, then do we gather the golden corn 
And bind it close in its ample sheaves. 


We gather it in, our priceless hoard, 

Ripened and crisped by the Summer’s glow, 
And up to heaven we lift our thanks 

For this gift of grain ere the Winter snow. 


This has been a hard summer on wheels, and loose 
tires prevail. If our readers will turn to page 140 of 
the Farm Journal for June last they will see how 
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they can tighten up their wheels without sending 
them to the shop. 


We suggest the propriety of buying clover seed now 
as the chances are it will be higher next spring. 


Sixty cents a bushel for corn at husking time is 
about equal to eighty cents after it has dried in the 
crib all winter. 


A number of feed mills are advertised in this paper; 
perhaps others will be represented in the November 
issue. We propose. then, to treat the subject of feed 
mills atsome length. In the meantime we shall be giad 
to have the experience of farmers with the different 
kinds, The topic has been unavoidedly crowded out of 
the present number. 


The best way to hull black walnuts is as soon as they 
are ripe enough to fall readily from the tree, to run 
them through acorn-sheller, then with a shovel spread 
them out to dry, shucks and all, and soon the nuts can 
be picked up in good shape. 


John Smedley, of this place, is the most acute miner- 
alogist in the country. He has developed the garnet 
quarry of Bethel, several asbestos quarries and many 
of serpentine, besides iron mines, If you know any- 
one who wants a tract explored you may recommend 
him with confidence. He is scrupulously honest. He 
is now making a collection for the State Geological 
Survey.—W. G. B., Media, Pa. 


Eight dollars worth of barn yard manure was applied 
to an acre of corn ground at the Eastern Experimental 
Farm, (Pa.); on three other acres fine bone, super- 
phosphate and “no manure” were respectively applied. 
Here is the result in corn and in subsequent crops: 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Grass 
Bus. Bus, Bua. Lbs. 
NO MOGs dna ndeseccccewct 44 19 10 960 
Bar ~ PP sasecccceses 2 27 15 2336 
UR DOGG ve Sos cscekecdiccessce 7 26 18 2912 
Sapetoienniinte ecuewessoce cee 84 29 25 4312 


But it does not follow that such results would be pro- 
duced on other farms; yet this experiment is worthy 
of record. 


Build the new rat-proof corn-crib twelve feet wide, 
and as long as you wantit. (A short one may do for 
this year). This will give youtwocribs, one on each side 
of a passage way. Put your crib on stone pillars, 18 in. 
above ground, which cap with tin, like a milk pan 
inverted. Side up with lath, 214 x 1 inch, of hardwood 
putting them on up and down, being careful to have 
them just half an inch apart. The size of each crib 
will be three feet in the clear at the bottom and five at 
the top. The secret of this crib is putting the lath on 
up and down; this gives no place for the rats to stand 
on to cut holes, and they cannot reach the crib from 
the ground. 

= 

I have been reading the advertisements in the 
JouRNAL and other agricultural papers, for a fodder 
grinder, but can find nothing that I think is quite the 
thing. ‘What I am trying to get is something that will 

rind long (or short) fodder. In this country where 

ay is at ween scarce, they “ pull blades,” then “cut 
tops,” etc., which seems to me to be more work, loss of 
time and expense than is necessary. I want to cut m 
corn at the ground like they doin Pennsylvania, an 
after husking, grind stalks, blades and husks, up into 
a convenient feed. This will l save time, labor and ex- 
pense, and, be post by better feed for stock and the 


manure would be fine and better pees | way. The 
“Giant Mill,” used poh oye J corn an <j — to 
me as if it ae be for it? . A. 


Henderson, Md. 

(Our farmers have no trouble in preparing corn 
fodder for feed by the use of fodder cutters. Dick’s 
cutter splits and cuts the butts into little pieces and 
we think there is another kind that crushes instead of 
splits but we cannot name it.—Eb. ] 

THE TRUCK GARDEN. 

Those fruits known to do well in the locality where 
they are wanted should be the ones to buy in quantity ; 
the rest are uncertain. Mere pufing cannot build up a 
poor variety into favor. It is a question of the survival 
of the Jittest. 


Now, as to raspberries. Turner, of the reds, is har- 
diest, nearly thornless, suckers a little too freely, but 
is excellent in many localities especially northward. 
The Philadelphia and Brandywine are standard and 
reliable, though not as hardy as Turner. The Reliance 
is like the Philadelphia only larger and better. The 
Herstine is excellent, but tender. Thwack is also 
hardy ; Cuthbert ought to have general trial. Probably 


Lag] 7 saad 











every sort will do better if bent over in November and 


covered withearth. Many truckers do that and it pays 
them in the subsequentcrop. Plant in the fall; plant 
now. Get plants ofa neighbor or of advertisers in the 
F. J. Draw the earth up well around the young plants 
and cover quite with strawy manure, This fruit is so 
easily grown, so popular in market, and so delicious on 
the home table, that its cultivation ought to be universal. 


Thin-skinned grapes, like the Concord, cannot be 
kept into winter, but Isabella, Catawba, Iona, and 
Wilder can. Let them fully ripen, pick, and place in 
a cool, airy room, They will wilt a little, and the 
skins become toughened, when they are ready to pack 
tightly in small two pound paper or wooden boxes; 
leaving out all bruised or broken ones. In acool, dry 
place they will keep to New Years, or longer. 


Onions bear a considerable degree of cold without 
injury, provided they are kept dry and not handled 
while frozen. Packed in sawdust, chaff, or cut straw, 
they may be kept all winter in an out-house or barn. 


Lettuce seed can now be sown in open beds for early 
spring heading. Every farm garden should contain 
lettuce. The young plants should be covered lightly 
through the winter with leaves or straw. 


Protect the tomato vines from early frosts with news- 
papers so as to have this delicious fruit all through 
October and up to Thanksgiving day. 


Purdy says that fall planting of raspberries and 
blackberries is “far preferable” to spring. 

Leave Clinton grapes ripen on the vines. 
weather will improve their flavor. 


Frosty 


Plow ground this fall intended for onions next spring. 


THE ORCHARD. 
The grapes, so blue and fragrant, tempt the hand 
To pluck their clusters and delight the land ; 
Whilst in the orchard, bending down to bless, 
Men with brown russets fill the crushing press ; 
Where bees with hurrying wing begin to meet 
To gather for their gluey cells the sweet 
Which they will store away for winter’s treat. 


The most successful pear grower in Pennsylvania, 
(near Philadelphia) says that we are not as much at 
sea as to varieties of pears as with apples. Great 
unanimity has prevailed for years as to the most profit_ 
able varieties of pears. Bartlett, Seckef, Duchesse 
Beurre d’ Anjou and Lawrence, and Manning’s Eliza- 
beth for an earlier sort, are the varieties universally 
recommended, and for those wanting a greater variety, 
Doyenne d’ Ete, Buerre Giffard, Ott, Howell, Des Nomes 
Beurre, Superfine, Buffum, Rutter and Vicar of Wink- 
field can be relied on as doing well everywhere. And 
it is safe to say that any one desiring to plant will not 
go far wrong in planting those named. 


If ashrewd farmer desires to make money in growing 
potatoes, he does not extend the list of sorts to a dozen 
or twenty, but on the contrary he usually confines him- 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them m 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tixement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 


New — (1881) Peach Pitts 

. for plant ng. (Southern) native 

PEACH PITTS of the finest wt qpality, A = APPLE, PEAR 
and ones ORANGE SE 

oO. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, No, 133 Stee vet St., Phila., , Pa. 























“SUPERB” RASPBERRY. 


The Lar a? American Raspberry grown. Color, red 
Sther Snail Ds odustire, bare, aa one of or the very earliest. 
its. Send ice-list, Free. 

TOKES, { Borie Fruit Farm, } BERLIN, N. J. 


WONDERFUL WHEAT! 


GOLDEN GRAIN or Palestine Mammoth, the 
ing rela 0 ie white wae? in the worl — sOw- 


Ss. per acre, 25 comes 
no paid. Sampio and i Descriptive yrwere ° package new 
pod \dard ‘peats free, ES & CO. 


8. Y. 
1 North Front Street, Puiludelphin, Pa. 











Whites: and Silver = Grey DORKINGS a Pogcialty : 
First-class. LE, METUCHEN, N. J. [10.9 


Bulbous Roots. 
Our New Autumn Cata- 
- e of DUTCH BULBS, 
ANTS and Small Fruits, 
teeatifully illustrated, is now ready 
and will be mailed to all applicants. 
pad contains a complete list and 
sepessente sn 5 large, well-grown and 
ected stock. Our pane Seed 
List will be found replete with the 
best strains of Peele Oe 
Pansy, Smilax, Apple Geranium 
and other Florist’s Seeds o 

new crop. 
HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 

* S14 Chestnut St., , Phila.,_ Pa. 
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eat—improved 
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varieties, and all other seeds for tt omiog, 


New = Timothy 


Mammoth or Sapling Chgver, Seed W 
co 
33 Market Street, BS, Seeds Ps. 


OUR WHOLESALE LIST 


—Oor— 


CABBAGE, 
CAULIFLOWER, 
LETTUCE, 


And other Seeds for FALL SOWING, 
specially adapted for 
Market Gardeners & Florists, 


Sent free on application, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners & Florists, 
' $5 Cortlandt Street, New York. 






















MORRISVILLE NURSERY. 


CIALTIES: 





ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS, 
LEER TREES, SHADE'T 
PURPLE BEECH,’ SPANISH CHE ESTNUT. 
Send for decri fms catal SAMWHT C. MOO ON, 
(Successor to M. Moon & —~<" Morrisville, fucks Co., 
Catalogue with 
cuts and descrip- 
ens (114 Of tL) ese and 
MANCHESTER other varieties of choice 
BID DWELL Small Fruits, Trees, Vines, 
9 | Roses, etc., sent wh - 2 oP li- 
SENECA QUEEN, |:atcn 0 it's. SON, 
successor to Farley y ys ong 
Lake Nurseries, 


JERSEY MQUEER. nion Springs, N.Y, 

CLARISSA, largest known: yellow. 
R, large to very a best 

a yellow, bears full lar 

srons; received marked attention by 

es at Centennial. 
f $6. will send twelve trees. 
*E A. ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 


POMONA NURSERY. 
ORIENTAL and HYBRID PEARS. 


Manchester, ana and Mt. Yerqon 
Strawberries. berries, Blackbe 
Flowers and Fruit Trees, GATALOGUES 
fol WM. PARRY, 





NEW 
PEACHES 


On GEORG 








Parry P. .O., New Jersey. 


My 1 new Circular of the NEW SEND 
sorts and the OLD, Now. 
FREE to ALL BER RR 
TRAW” ANTS: 
S It contains pL valuable 
information, and offers all kinds of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS at reasonable prices, 


CEORCE 8S. WALES, Rochester, 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 








WITH PATENT LeveL a TREAD & SPEED REGULATOR, 


Two of the must importan’ impro rovements ever made in 


Horse-powers, Little Ginwe Threshing Machin 
Circular and Drag-saw Machines nion Feed- 
cutter, recently improved and paten run a 


power, and will supersede every other cutter now in use. We 

lenge the world to pane as = machines as the 
above. Send for Illustrated Catal 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
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self to a very few kinds, when once certain that they 
grow and yield abundantly, and that they sell readily 
in market. In pear growing for profit this rule of grow- 
ing only a few sorts will be found more remunerative 
when applied to pears than to potatoes. Even in rais- 
ing pears for home use it is not best as a rule to extend 
the list of varieties beyond eight or ten, and with a 
judicious selection this number will be quite sufficient 
to supply the table from July to February. 


Many people pick their pears too green, and such 
pears, not having obtained their full growth, are apt 
to shrivel and lack body as well as flavor. Late fall 
and winter pears had better be left on the trees until 
frost and windy weather incline them to fall, when they 
should be carefully picked, packed in clean barrels, and 
stored where the temperature can be kept at about forty 
degrees until the season of ripening has arrived, when 
they should be placed between woolen blankets in a 
room where a temperature of about seventy degrees 
can be maintained, and they will soon ripen like 
summer pears. 

Liberal application of manure shows surprisingly in 
the improvement of old orchards. Spread the manure 
under the trees over a space as broad as the tops cover, 
and the fruit will improve materially. It will do no 
hurt to spread manure all over the land, but it is 
important that it should be applied as far from the 
trunk as the roots extend, and that will certainly be as 
far as the branches reach, There is nothing better 
than unleached ashes if one can get them. 


The remedy for black rot in plum trees is to cut off 
the diseased branches and burn them and so prevent 
the reproduction of the parasite that causes the disease. 
This should be done at any time that may be con- 
venient, but will be most effective if done early in the 
Fall before the spores or seeds of the fungus are ripe 
and ready to be scattered by the winds or by birds. 


The past was a destructive winter on fruit-trees; as 
usual, most of the damage was occasioned by “sun 
scald.” Wisconsin will never become a fruit-growing 
State unless a remedy is discovered for the “ scald.” 
So 8. 8S. Grubb, of Sauk County, Wisconsin, says in the 
Germantown Telegraph. 

Well, Samuel, your duty is plain: find aremedy.—Eb.] 

Every one who selects varieties of apples for an 
orchard must rely chiefly upon such kinds as are most 
profitable in the neighborhood in which he lives. It 
is risky business to largely choose sorts that are highly 
recommended in distant places. Stick to home kinds 
except to give a trial to such as do well elsewhere. By 
such trial one may introduce varieties that will prove 
a great acquisition to himself and his neighborhood. 


The horticultural editor of the Prairie Farmer says 
that, “froth present indication, and from watching 
carefully the market price of western apples, we would 
say that the Ben Davis is the most profitable late keep- 
ing fruit for the West, the Willow Twigsecond, Rawle’s 
Janet third, and either the Minkler or May of Myres 
fourth.” 


Those who pack apples in barrels for market do an 
incalculable amount of mischief to the apple trade 
when they put the finest apples at the ends of the barrel 
and the scrubby ones in the center. Our foreign 
market has already been greatly damaged by this bad 
practice. 


Gather winter apples assoon as they show indications 
of loosening from the tree and drooping. If gathered 
too early, the flavor of the fruit will not be fully devel- 
oped; if too late, there is increased danger of damage 
from high winds. 

A No. 1 standard pear tree as sent out by some nur- 
serymen is 6 to 8 feet high, 3 to5 years old, and branched 
about 5 feet from theground. No sort of a tree is more 
worthless in every State west of Ohio, than this. 


Any farmer who is planning an orchard ought to 
include in his list a few Strinestown Pippins, described 
inthe Farm Journat last Spring. Nor should he omit 
the York Imperial and Smedley’s Red winter. 


We always like to put in a word for Smith’s Cider 
apple. Ofcourse it will not do well in all sections, but 
in many it is far ahead of all othersin merit. It is an 
immense bearer. 


Queen of the World apple, popular in Ohio, is called 





Ewalt in Pennsylvania, and here it is mighty near 
“the head of the class.” Be sure and try the Ewalt 
when you plant. 


Why are your apples wormy? Simply because you 
do not as a rule have picked up and removed all the 
wormy apples that drop from the trees. That’s it. 


The “Stump” apple should have a general trial as it 
is exceedingly promising. It is a fall variety. 


If a tree set out last spring looks sickly now it had 
better be grubbed out. Lf it does not grow promptly and 
strongy at once, there is very little hope for it; this is 
especially 80 with Cherry, Plum, and Peach trees. 


v y)pMrn ¥ a] ‘ Trrscy 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
nthe Farm Journal. 

















TURSERYMEN and DEALERS send for terms of Duchess 
IN Grape. A, J. CAYWOOWD & SON, Marlboro, N, Y. 


PE ACH AND APPLE TREE s and other Nurse 
Stock at bottom L prices. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


BERRY PLA 


the best sorts, new and old. 





Bi lw ell, Manchester, Primo, Mi- 

» her's, Gre gg, Cuthbert and all 
H. BURGESS, 

HIGHL AND, , Ulster Co., N. = 


MANCHESTE STRAWBERRY. 

















promise. Large size, 
SMALL FRUITS in variety, Send for Price-list, Free. 
Grapes, Trees, Asparagus, &c. See 
BERRIES. 
variety of its season. J. S. STC NE 


A new variety of GREAT 
good oe inet and quality; very fine and proc uctive. 
ae ZRA STOKES, ; Berlin Fruit Farm, } BERLIN, N. J. 
~ 30 Bi a Best sorts Plants. Currants, 
ACRES 
our C atalogue bene buying—sent 
free. HALE] Bros, 8 .Glastonbury ,Ct. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TUMP A 
OF THE 
Believed not to be equalled in all respects by any other 
CHARLOTTE, Monroe Uo., N. Y. 
200,000 
Of the most suncored varieties, early to late, pd 
sale at the MILFORD NURSERIES, Milford, 


Del. Also Plum and Apricot. This stock is grown 
with the strict personal ey of the Proprietor, 
and may be relied upon as correc’ 

A. PULLEN, “MitrorD, Del. 











20.000 Waterloo Peach. 
500. KIRKWOOD and MOUNT 


OO Strawberries. 
150.0005 


(ON 
CHONC ‘E PEACH for, Fall and 
Ae plants and aioe 


— entine: 6 All kinds Straw- 
ruits, Osage Orange, &c. 
Strawberry plants roared: in July, August and September. 
a my my pmo es before bu uying elsewhere. Price-list free. 
INS, Fairview Nurseries, MOOREsToWN, N. J. 


PEACH LARS arock OF APPLE 


and other fruits, among wht _ abe found varieties suited 
to allsections. A large list of ~_ Laseeens 5 =, = Kieffer 
and LeConte Pears, Grapes, bernes and Strawberries 
in large or small lots. I also offer fall line of Nursery Stock 
at low rates. Apples, Peaches, Kieffer and LeConte Pears 
sent by. mail. Special rates given to parties wanting large 
lots. Catalogues showing how and what te plant with much 
valuable Wate mailed gratis to all who apply for 
them. RANDOLPH PETERS, Great NORTHERN 
AND } ROUTHERS 1 NURSERIES, Wilmington, Del. 


GR APE VINE; from White Oak Vine- 


— true to name 
and warranted as such. Strictly first-class. 











ave a large 
stock to select from. Price List sent to all applicants free., 
Best of references given from 3) who have used my me, 
if wan EV xo BROWN 

Bluff Point P. ¢ P.O ., Yates Co., N As 


HARDY PLANTS, 
HARDY BULBS, 


Winter-bloomin, ng and plants can be selected now rte. 4 


our cote’ ue, 
Ve ALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD .,Co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER- 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS poten 5: dome 
House Culture and Winter B loome Delivered 
safely by mail, postpaid, at oflices. 
5 splendid varieties, your ~ alll led, for $1; 
dak F 19 for $3; 26 for$4; 3G for 96 3 78 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre= 
nad Bs and Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70pp. rk os illustrated — free toa!’ 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 








Topping’ S PORTABLE Evaporator 


will dry all kinds of fruit handsome and perfectly. Four 
different sizes. They are with heater attached, all ready for 
use. ‘They will pay for themselves in from one to two weeks. 
Send for circular. HOWELL TOPPING, Marion, N. Y. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Ss E the T Treatise on fengeeved methods. Tables, yields, 


FREE Fo’ xitds StOUFT Ei, Chambersburg, Pa. 
THE 


IMPROVED 


EVAPORATORS 


MAKES BETTER 


SYRUP, SUGAR & JELLY, 


with less fuel and 
labor than any 
other apparatus. 
Will condense 
Sorghum Juice 
faster than any 
pag ewer ed in use, 
consequently 





















makes lighter 


syrup and white ™ 
sugar. The best apparatus known for making Jelly from 
sweet cider. vaporators, 


Send for descriptive c ure sulers of 
Cane Mills, &c. AGENTS WA cD. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


MAKE A HAPPY WIFE. 


FRUIT, WINE 
AND JELLY 





She can extract 
all the juice from 
Strawberries, 


in Raspberries, 
Beil Blackberries, 
and 43> Cranberries, 
Skins, ¢ Y Gooseberries, 
oe Pineapples, 


C 


Huckleberries Elder- 


If your merchant has ( ») berries, Tomatoes, 
not got it, send cash Cherries, Peaches, 
Apples, Currants, 


t) 
to us, and we'll ears, Quinces, 


send it on next Plums, Limes, 
fast TRAIN, Nectarines, 
os aes Lemons, 

&e., &e, 


YOU 


can’t afford 
TO BE 


Philadelphia, Pa.” without it. 





To Wheat Growers, 


Who desire large crops, we earnestly recommend our DISSOLVED BONE OR ACID es ATE, Its » 


will produce more whi heat to the acre anda 
other fertilizer after one trial. 


Read this extract from a letter from Mr. John M. 


or Acid Phosphate produced far bette: 


however, is but a sample of what I hear daily. I can, if Soaed, 
used it, and prefer it to Peruvian Guano. Even were the price 
one-half as muc 


what farmers ‘= about it mailed free on application. 


is taken into consideration, (yours 
preference every time.” 
It is in fine > onlin for drilling. Circulars 


WALTON, WHANN & 


better growth of clover than any fertilizer we know of. 
The extreme low price ove it within the reach of all. 

mter, Salem, 
sults are obtained from its use, than from any other Shaene ate on the market. 
that he used it alongside of the best Peruvian Guano, at double the cost per ton, pound for pound, and the Dissolved Bone 
rresults. He wishes now he had never invested a dollar in Peruvian Guano. 


It is preferred to 


‘Farmers tell me every day that better re- 
Mr. Wm. Austin told me a few days since, 


This, 
ive you the names of 50 farmers in Salem County who hove 
e same would buy yours, but when the difference in price 


+ as the Peruvlan) of course they give the Dissolved Bone the 


Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





we 





Do not complain of the selfishness of the world. Deserve 
friends and you will get them. The world is teeming with 
kind-hearted people, and you have only to carry a kind, 
sympathetic heart in your bosom to call out goodness and 
friendliness from others. It is a mistake to expect to receive 
welcome, hospitality, words of cheer and help over rugged 
and difficult passes in life, in return for cold selfishness, 
which cares for nothing in the world but self. Cultivate con- 
sideration for the feelings of other people and you will rarely 
have your own injured. 


—_— or 


Of what are all the joys we hold 
Compared to joys above us? 

And what are rank, and power, and gold, 
Compared to hearts that loves us? 

So jleet our years, 80 full of tears, 
So closely death is waiting ; 

God gives us space for loving grace, 
But leaves no time for hating. 





Iteis a fair, even-handed, noble adjustment of things, that 
while there is infection in disease and sorrow, there is noth- 
ing in the world so irresistibly contagious as laughter and 
good humor. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 53. 
BY FAITH. 

In my last article I wrote of the impracticability of 
working farmers giving their children the full nine or 
ten months of education annually, which is now con- 
sidered desirable ; stated the fact that if given to them, 
it unfits them for the hard work of the farm; and 
named as one way out of the diificulty the reduction 
of the size of farms, that by lessening the amount of 
work to be done, not only the female, but the male 
portion of the family, could find time to cultivate 
literary and intellectual tastes. 

There is another, and a better way, but it necessitates 
something very difficult to obtain among farmers, viz., 
a steady co-operation; it is needed in many things: 
chiefly perhaps in regulating the hours of labor on the 
farm. In no other business is there such a diserence 
in this respect; true, the rule is from “sun to sun,” 
but many a “hard driver” has his men in the field 
before sunrise, and often, when work is pushing, they 
are there till dark; not only does this make farm work 
terribly hard on the feminine part of the household, 
but how is the more considerate farmer, who only 
exacts the ordinary day’s work, to compete with this 
hard driver? Ought not this matter to be definitely, 
if not legally settled? And how can it be, unless 
farmers take it in hand, determine how many hours 
they are willing to call a day’s work, and uphold each 
other in the practice of it, till it becomes established 
by usage? It is the only fair way of carrying on farm, 
or any other kind of work, and the regularity of hours 
would add greatly to the comfort of farm families. 

Again, there should be some uniformity in the 
method of boarding hands ; where many are employed, 
a farmer, making all his purchases at wholesale, can 
probably feed his men more cheaply in his own house 
than elsewhere; but unless he have several grown 
daughters, the work is very heavy on his wife, specially 
if house help is scarce or poor; at the South rations, 
or their exact money equivalent, are given out every 
week; but at the North the extra amount allowed for 
board, to men boarding themselves, is too large; yet 
this is a matter which farmers could, if they would, 
decide for themselves, 

It is not plain how these two changes by themselves 
would operate? It is easy to talk about educating 
farmers, and using scientific methods, etc.; but the 
truth is that the most ignornant are sharp enough 
to take pattern after the most intelligent, and the 
man having most endurance, most brute force, who 
is willing to punish himself most, must be most 
successful. Do we not all know that what is called 
“intelligent labor” will not work on the farm, and is 
not the reason because they will not bind themselves 
to do an unlimited amount of work for a specified sum 
of money? Only ignorance will do it. 

Moreover, this very “ unlimited day’s work ” makes 








the value of the crop produced variable; a man who 
can get as much work out of his men in three days as 
his neighbor can in five, can make a good profit by 
selling for much less money; in fact he can, and does 
ruin the market by his **cheap labor” as essentially as 
the Chinese did in California, and in the same way. 

If we intend to make farmers intelligent, educated 
men and women, we must make the work of the farm 
such as can be done to advantage by thinking people ; 
we must give it a fixed value; that they shall know 
what they are working for; and allow every one time 
for the intellectual pursuits for which intelligent peo- 
ple have, and cultivate their taste. 
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MY FLOWERS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

The growing of flowers seems from an outside stand- 
point, to be the easiest thing in existence. As we gaze 
into a window bright with bloom, or saunter through 
well-kept lawns and gardens choicely decorated with 
these brilliant ornaments of nature, the mere cultiva- 
tion of them appears_like a “labor of love,” and not 
entitled to much weight or consideration. All I re- 
quired was the ground room, the rest would be easily 
accomplished. After my bed was completed in the 
latter part of April, I set about planting and attending 
it with a great deal of pride. 

Of course, not having had much experience in flower 
culture, I was a little at a loss to decide what had best 
be planted first; but what are brains for if not to be 
used? I argued that as the weather was cool, such 
plants as had been kept in cool places during the win- 
ter would be the ones to set into the ground first; so 
I brought out some choice roses and geraniums that 
had been presented to me and kept up-stairs very 
cool all winter. They were in fine thrifty condition, 
and bedding was to add to their growth and magnifi- 
cence. The charm of planting was so great, and I 
was in such a hurry to have my bed covered with 
bloom, that I could not rest till I had planted tube- 
roses, gladiolus, pinks, Drummond phlox, petunias, 
sweet alyssum, portulaca, verbenas, mignonette, foli- 
age and other plants in great variety. It cost mea 
snug little sum to buy plants and seeds, but what of 
that? I was getting a start, setting myself up in busi- 
ness, and after that there would be no expense, I 
could save my own slips and seeds. The satisfaction 
I enjoyed was immense when I sowed the last seed, 
and transplanted the last flower, and there was noth- 
ing left to do but to watch their growth and enjoy. 

I was invited away from home for a few days the 
beginning of May, and on my return I expected to 
find my flowers considerably improved, and was nota 
little disappointed to find that they had been progress- 
ing backward. There had been a light frost, and 
many of the plants were blighted, and other more 
hardy varieties seemed to be so shrivelled with cold that 
all beauty had departed from them. But they would 
again grow and bloom, and the seeds would come up 
in good time, and there was nothing to complain of 
after all. 

I was not long in finding out that more disasters 
than one can happen in a well-regulated flower garden. 
Kittens and chickens were two of my great enemies. 
Small chickens that could creep between the pails, 
and kittens that no power can control, insisted on 
scratching in my bed. Once I found the whole cat 
family so comfortably asleep on my tuberoses, and 
looking so innocent and happy as they reposed on the 
broken, wilted, tender stems, that I felt like a misera- 
ble culprit myself when I took a switch and made 
lively work among them. The sweet alyssum was 
growing and commencing to bloom profusely, when a 
small black insect appeared that literally devoured it. 
The roses, the pride of my heart, were being stripped 
of their beautiful foliage by that enemy to beauty, the 
green slug. These I exterminated by applications of 
whale-oil soap, but after their disappearance, and 
buds were about to burst again into fragrant bloom, 

the rose bug appeared and finished the work of demo- 
lition. Portulaca bordered my bed, and I was finding 
seme comfort in its luxuriant growth, when on one 
of my daily visits I found the place that had known it, 
knew it no more. My husband had pulled it all up, 
thinking it was pursley, and given it to the pigs. A 
high wind broke off the flower stems of the gladiolus, 
and a misguided hog found access to the garden and 
rooted up my dahlias. 

Then the dry weather set in, and as I am not strong 
enough physically to carry water for so large a bed 
even if we had it to carry, which we hadn’t, my at- 


| 





tempt at flower culture must be set down as a failure. 
Still the hope clung to me, that rain would come, bugs 
would die, and winds cease to blow, and my flowers 


would ripen into full beauty; but day by day the hope - 


departed, and my husband seeing the blighted bed, 
said, ““My dear, how do you like the pink and holly- 
hock trade?” I did want to wreak a little fiery ven- 
geance on him, for of all the enemies that had disturbed 
my plants, he was the only intelligent one, and a foe 
worthy of one’s steel, is so much more satisfactory 
than a worm, or wind, or drought. But T promised if 
he made me a place to grow flowers, to not mention 
them to him again, and I kept my promise. He looked 
disappointed though, as if he thought there was no fun 
in that kind of a fight. My summer’s work has not 
been lost; I’ve gained some knowledge about flowers, 
and next summer I’ll show my husband a thing or two, 





LET’S ALL DO IT THIS WAY. 
BY WELCOME JANE. 

Some of your readers want to know how to green 
pickles without copper. Please tell them green pickles 
are no longer fashionable; all good housekeepers try 
to imitate Cross & Blackwell’s celebrated pickles, 
which are an olive green, and this is secured by follow- 
ing these directions: Don’t put any water near the 
cucumbers, but brush off the earth if any is on them, 
and place a layer two inches thick in a small tub; 
sprinkle thoroughly with salt, then another layer of 
cucumbers and galt till all the cucumbers are in which 
you intend to pickle; then place enough plates to cover 
all, and on these put some heavy weights. Let them 
remain a couple of days and nights, and the salt will 
have thoroughly struck through, and enough water 
comes out of them to cover themselves. Let them 
drain and have ready small jars; put them about half 
full of the cucumbers, then a couple of slices of white 
onion, some pieces of horse-radish, and several of the 
very small red peppers, then fill up with cucumbers, 
placing on top some more peppers, horse-radish and 
onion. While this is being done you will have on the 
fire a pint of water in which are the spices, mustard 
seeds, peppercorn and a few cloves, all pounded, so 
as to let out their strength, with some ground cinna- 
mon; let all simmer a while, then throw it in the cold 
vinegar (cider vinegar) and fill up the jars, placing 
over the cucumber some broken pieces of china, so as 
to Keep the cucumbers below the vinegar, which must 
be secured all the time by a little filling up with cold 
vinegar. Your cucumbers treated in this way will be 
deliciously crisp. 

OR THIS WAY. 

I see that the recipe given by “* Mary” is, like all 
others I have heard of, such a process that one with 
limited time does not bother withit. I enclose a recipe 
that was my mother’s, and which I have tried with 
such success that my neighbors think they surpass any 
they have tried and some “ have been housekeepers and 
made pickles for fifty years.” For two hundred pic- 
kles, medium-sized, take 2 gallons of vinegar, 2 oz. of 
cloves (whole), 2 0z. of allspice (whole), 2 oz. mustard 
seed, 20z. of alum, 4 02. fine salt, and what amounts 
to about 6 oz. of horse-radish in the root; scald all to- 
gether, and just as they reach scalding point pour 
upon the cucumbers, which should be thoroughly 
wiped. In three weeks they are ready to eat—in three 
months they are better, and they will keep a year. I 
would suggest that if inconvenient to get the spices, 
salt, alum and horse-radish would serve, but they 
would not be so superior. The cost will be about 80 
cents, if you already have the pickles. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. “ANOTHER MARY.” 





STEWED BIRDS. 

Pick open and wash carefully one dozen reed birds, 
after which place them between the folds of a clean 
towel, and, with a rolling-pin, mash the bones quite 
flat; then season with pepper and salt; put one ortwo 
tablespoonsful of butter into a small skillet, let the 
birds simmer slowly, basting them constantly, and 
holding the skillet so that they may brown. ‘This is 
the richest way to serve the birds, or they may be pre- 
pared exactly as oysters for frying or broiled on an 
oyster gridiron. In broiling place them over a clear 
fire, broiling the inside first, and when a light brown 


| turn the gridiron, Serve on buttered toast and baste 


them with butter, pepper and salt. If you have’nt reed 
birds, English sparrows will do. At this season they 
are usually fat, plump and juicy, and equally as good 
as reed birds, and are of no earthly use alive and flying 
about. The boys will catch them for you. 
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IT IS INDEED SO. 

No one knows until she has tried it, says an experi- 
enced housewife, how much she may change the aspect 
of things about the house by using a little varnish. On 
a sunshiny day take the old chairs and tables out on 
the porch or by an open door, and, after thoroughly 
dusting and wiping off with a damp cloth, apply a thin 
coat of varnish, and so cover up scratches and marred 
spots of all kinds. It will dry in a very short time, and 
you will be surprised to see how much good you have 
done. A flannel cloth, with a very little linseed oil, is 
good to rub furniture with, but the greatest care must 
be exercised to prevent any oil being left on the wood 
to attract dust. It must be rubbed until you would 
not know, except by the improved appearance, that 
any oil had been used. 





AND SHE DID NOT. 

A city bank clerk who prides himself on the ease 
with which he can conquer the ordinary feminine 
heart, was rather taken back the other evening when 
one of his would-be conquests refused to be conquered. 
It was thus: He accompanied her home and on arriv- 
ing at the door of her domicile remarked that he sup- 
posed she would kiss him good-night. Oh, no, she did 
not kiss the gentlemen. ‘Why, all the girls kiss me,” 
he replied, ‘Well, then, 7 won’t!” answered our her- 
oine, and slammed the door, leaving him to ponder on 
the terrible uncertainty of terrestrial things. 





Is thy cruse of comfort wasting ? 
Arise and share it with another; 
And through all the years of famine 

It shall serve thee and thy brother. 


Love divine shall fill thy storehouse, 
Or the handful still renew ; 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving— 
All its wealth is living grain; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 


Hurry up the mush, or “* hasty pudding,” as the Yan- 
kees call it, Dry some corn in the oven and send to the 
mill to be ground. Fried mush for breakfast, the year 
round, is not bad to take, 


Yeast is best kept in glass jars, covered. 


The secret of keeping tomatoes in glass jars is to 
wrap in paper and keep dark and cool. 


To clean pitchers in which water has been standing 
take a teaspoonful of baking soda on a damp rag. 
Mrs. C. 8. 


When you wish to make a few cucumber pickles 
quick, take good cider vinegar ; heat it boiling hot and 
pour it over them. When cool they are ready for use. 


If the housewife who canned or preserved plums 
last month had first pared them much less sugar would 
have been required. Just under the skin is the very 
sour part. 


Hang your mutton in a cool, dry shed or fresh cellar 
for ten days. It will taste like another animal, and 
this is partly the secret that English mutton chops and 
roasts are so good. 


In rinsing clothes, if two light blue waters are used 
instead of one dark blue, the clothes will be a much 
better color, and you will avoid the danger of their 
being streaked with blue. 


When mothers are making boys’ pants if they will 
put a piece of the same material on the knees between 
the lining and outside, it will save them looking for a 
patch when repairs are needed. 

= 


Flour for pastry is much better when stale than 
new ; so that, when much pastry is made in a house, it 
is well to have a store of this kept in a dry place, care 
of course being taken to prevent it getting musty. 


To exterminate snails, sprinkle common salt on them 
and all over the place where they congregate. Two 
or three applications at intervals of one or two weeks 
will suffice. Leave the salt until they are exterminated. 
It kills them, or rather melts them on the spot, if 
sprinkled on them. 





FARM J JOURN At, 


When you boil cabbage, turnips, onions or any other 
vegetable that gives out a strong odor, put a piece of 
charcoal or a red pepper (being careful not to break 
the skin of it) into the pot with them, and you will find 
that this is a strong deodorizer. 


Squeeze the pulps from the skin of grapes in can- 
ning, and heat until they separate from the seeds; 
strain through a colander; boil the skins a few min- 
utes in a little water; then add the pulp and sugar— 
one-half pound of sugar to each pound of fruit after 
the seeds are removed—and boi! one-half hour, 


Spring chickens have a great tendency to sprawl 
when set in a dish after they are broiled. To prevent 
this, break their bones with a blow of the rolling-pin, 
when they will remain in the form you place them in. 











SINGLE LATE TULIP. 


Have the fire very hot as for all broilers, and heat the 
gridiron very hot before placing your meats upon it. 


To pickle green tomatoes take one peck of them, one 
gallon of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of salt, six of cloves 
one of Cayenne pepper, two of allspice, one of mace. 
Slice the tomatoes, put the vinegar and spice together 
and boil ten minutes; then put the tomatoes in, and 
just let them come to a boil, and when cool put in jars. 

. = 

Those who have never slept on husk beds ought to 
try it; they are so clean, sweet and healthy and much 
cooler for summer than a mattress, They should be 
taken at the time of husking and stripped quite fine, 
dried in the sun and putin a ticking mattress. These 
can be washed each year and then one is always sure 
of a clean, sweet bed. 

= 

You may stare at this, but excellent pumpkin pies 
can be made without milk or eggs; boil one pumpkin 
in water with a little salt in it, mash through colander 
and while hot add a generous piece of butter, and a 
tumbler full of corn meal, and two tablespoonfulls of 
corn starch, sweeten and flavor.to taste. If golden | 
pies are desired, use Jemons for flavor and not dark 
spices. Use very little water, not more than is neces- 
sary to cook it. JANE. 


Wild grapes are delicious for jelly, but if you can’t 
get them tame ones willdo. Wash and pick the grapes 
from the stems just before they are ripe; put them over 
the fire in porcelain-lined kettle, with a little water, to 
keep them from burning, and stew a few moments, then 
mash gently with a silver spoon; strain, and to every 
pint of juice allow a pound of white sugar; put the juice 
back on the fire and boil for twenty minutes; pour in 
sugar—lump or granulated—and stir constantly until 
all is dissolved; then, without any more boiling, fill 
your jelly glasses. 


Cider is converted into vinegar by keeping ina warm 
place, giving plenty of vent, and occasionally pouring 





from one barrelintoanother. Letting the cider trickle 
from one barrel into another quickens the process. To 
make the best vinegar, rotten or specked apples can- 
not be used. An ounce of salicylic acid in a barrel of | 
cider will prevent the change to vinegar. The barrel | 
should be bunged up. William B. Hayes, of Doe Run, | 
Pa., writes that carbonate of lime willanswerthesame | 
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purpose, and that this is obtainable at drug stores, 
directions for use being given on each box. 


For cleaning white and light-colored kid gloves take 
an earthen bowl, pour in one-third cup of benzine, put 
in the gloves and rub, just as you would a ribbon, then 
squeeze them out; wipe the bowl with a dry cloth, put 
in one-third cup more benzine, wash again, squeeze 
out; take a clean towel and lay them on it, wiping them 
dry; shake out, hang up to air and then—wear them. 
Be careful never to use benzine in a close room where 
there is a fire, or light burning. The fumes may ignite 
and cause a terrible explosion. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousand fold, 

Is a healthy body and a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A heart that can feel for another's woe, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold, 


People who are troubled with what is called “‘billous- 
ness” are apt to iiveonto a good old age. There is 
comfort for them in that. The reason probably is that 
they have to be more careful of their health than other 
folks. Such persons refrain from pies, cakes, rich pre- 
serves, swine flesh and hot bread, because they have 
to, while others sometimes indulge in such things to 
an injurious extent, and die in their prime. 


Health is one of the greatest blessings which God 
has bestowed upon man. Once lost it is lost forever, 
never to be recovered. It ought to be retained and 
prized while we have it in our possession. 


The dumping of soapsuds and foul water upon one 
spot near the farm-house year after year, and leaving 
it there to evaporate in the sun or wind, is good to 
spread the typhoid fever. 


It is said that a child can overcome the tendency to 
stoop shoulders by often bending over backwards un- 
til it can see the ceiling. 

Nine times out of ten when a person gets sick it is 
because he has eaten too muchrich food. Plain living 
will almost insure good health. 

Never hurry a baby about learning to stand or to 
walk lest you make it bow-legged. 

Never let the chilly air blow upon your back. 


FLORAL NOTES. 
The flowers are now with glowing colors flushed, 
Where beams of light with silent footsteps rushed, 
And left them clothed in beauty rich and rare, 
To make the world more comely, bright and fatr. 





Marigolds do well as window plants. They may be 
started from seed now. 


“T always try to have sweet alyssum in the pots 
with other plants for it it is such a sweet and faithful 
bloomer.” Lity B. 


Every lady reader of this paper ought to send forthe 
Dingee & Conard Co.’s free guide to rose culture. 
Address West Grove, Pa. 


In taking up geraniums for storing in the cellar over 
winter cut off most of the larger leaves and the soft, 
sappy growth; store in a cool, airy place, free from 
Yrost, and keep dry. 

Owing to the drouth in so many parts of the country 
the past summer wells and spri went dry, or threat- 
ened to do so, hence the Good Woman of the farm- 
house could not water her flowers, though they so 
badly needed it. This was hard on the flowers and 
harder still on the G. W. 


———— tunia, sweet alyssum and white can- 
dytuft can all be grown and bloomed in winter from 
seeds sown now. Petuniaseed is very small and must 
not be covered. Sprinkle the surface of the soil, then 


| sow the seed thinly, and press it with a smooth, flat 


Of course all these are to be sown in-doors. 

Lose no time in starting z Fall bulbs if you intend to 
have them—hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, at py 
crocuses and lillies. Those for house blooming ming go in 
pots, which are placed in the cellar and kept in 
the dark until the soil is filled with their roots. At the 
same time the out-door bed should be planted and cov- 
ered over with strawy manure upon the onset of freez- 
ing —” The seedman’s catalogue will give full 
directions, 


board. 


= 
In the fall, those eee that are to be taken to the 
house to serve as window plants for the winter, should 
be looked after before the season arrives for their re- 
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moval. If, with a sharp spade, each plant is cut 
around, 80 as to leave a ball of earth the right size for 
the pote and then allowed to remain two or three 
weeks, young fibrous roots will form; when the plant, 
with the ballof earth attached, is lifted, it willscarcely 
experience any check. Before lifting, soak the ground 
around the plants thoroughly with water and sirip off 
a portion of the leaves, especially the young and 
tender ones. 


A tulip bed planted now will delight the beholder 
next spring. Nothing can be prettier. The illustra- 
tion on the Opposite e shows a single late variety, 
and is furnis'1ed by Henry A. Dreer, of this city. Let’s 
all have a bed of tulips! 


Pansy seed may be sown N 1 now, out-doors, for flower- 
ing in the spring. The Pansy requires a very ich soil 


to thrive in perfection and ought to beinaplacea | 


little shaded. We may now also sow seeds of Swect 
William, Chinese Pin 
other perennial plants. They will germinate quickly 
if kept moist, and will make little plants that, with 
the protection of a light covering of leaves, will se- 
curely winter over and be ready for an early Start in 
the spring. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
The Princess of Wales won’t, won't, 
hoops, There, now! 


WON'T, wear 


Fancy feathers this season are more gorgeously 
beautiful than ever. Artificial are more exquisite 
than ever, with roses as favorites. Asters are also 
popular. ‘There is no decided change in the shape of 
cloaks and mantles. Fine woolens are above all the 
popular fabric of the season for dresses. Shirring 
Will be used even more thanever. ‘There is a special 
fancy just now for silver jewelry in balls and flower 
designs. 


The custom of officiating clergymen kissing the 
bride at weddings is going out of fashion. Goo 
society has about ruled out public kissing. 


The coming bonnet runs to extremes; 
either very large or very small. 


it will be 


At dinner lay a large napkin at the carver’s end of 
the table. 


White stockings are totally out of fashion. 





BEATTY’S GREAT FIRE AND BEATTY. 

We learn with regret that Mr. Beatty's organ and piano 
factory of Washington, N. J., was entirely destroyed by fire 
on the 15th of last month, causing a loss of over $100,000, only 
a portion of which was covered byinsurance. Atthis writing 
we have not heard what Mr. B. intends to do, but we can 
safely guess that before the walls of the old factory grew cold 
that workmen had commmenens work for a new one. Mr. 

Beatty, sen years > lowing upon the hillsides in 
Hunterdon Co., N. poor refooted boy. He was one of 
a large family, and but a small show for a share ot this 
world’s joys. He was forced to leave this paternal roof and 
seek his own support. He had the true American pluck and 
strove manfully to make his mark in the world. ow weil 
he has succeeded will be understood when we state that he 
has become to-day one of the largest and most influential 
manufacturers in this country. Alone he has mapped outa 
career which al shines out conspicuously among the 
many examples of the self-made men of our times, “Are i is 
Mayor—thrice elected—of his town, Washington, N. J. His 
unaided enterprise has been prodi ious—his wie vd phe- 
nomenal. He has done away with middlemen and sells 
direct to the people at a small margin above actual cost. 

The Beethoven Grand Organ, shown on page 219, is one of 
his newest styles and is meeting with a wonderful sale. The 
organ is pronounced iby all disinterested judges to be one of 
the fines over laced upon the market. 

We are unable to say how great an interruption to business 
the fire will cause, but presume all orders will be filled with 


= little ou , and those in first will be filled first. Doubt- 
less all ‘‘Holiday” bole will be met “‘on time.” and we hope 
those Ment to buy will write at once to Mr. Beatty and 


state their wishes. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this ' paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Jour 
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200 CAR-LOADS OF 


HARD WOOD LEACHED ASHES 


For Sale. Will be delivered in car-loads of 13 tons (about 
420 bushels) on all main lines R. R. station in New York, 
— New Jersey, Maryland and Virgins at $3.50'to $6. 00 
n, n, according to location. JAMES HARTNESS, 
Taly 3 26th, Le8l, 121 Father St "Geena, Mich. 


-,s s|MIPROVED 


HYDRAULIC RAMS. 


Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
A. sen WTHROP & , Wilmington, Del 
_ Medal and Diploma at the » Cen. Ex., , Phila, 


T. C. DAVENPORT 
124 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Produce Commis’n Merchant. 


Special attention to domestic fruits. Correspondence in- 
vited. Special Market f He rat iree.on on application. 
S. 





Farming. ierTne best 
Tobacco Res ion in the West. j 
C Timber and Prairie Lands 
Jong the line of the St. Louis and San Fran-, 
cisco R. R. for sale at from n 82.50 50 to $8 
per acre on seven 
portation from ae Tost to prrchaserd 


fland. Send fx 
WEST NX WH. a Fab Gomnienionst 
emple Building, St. 











FAY’S BUILDING MATERIAL, 


For Roofs, Walls and Ceilings in place of plaster; 
made also into Carpets and Rugs: Samples and 
Circular per mail. __W.H H. FAY, Camden, N: J. 


Teeds’ Turbine Water Wheel. 








The Best and Cheapest in the Worid. Send 
for circulars. Address J. MAYNE 
GILBERTSVILLE, Otsego Co., New York. 


CALVANIZED 
Cable Fence Strand. 


The on! Wy. Wie Fence that stands the test of time. 
irculars. 


NO BARBS. 


PHILIP 8S. JUSTICE & CO., 
14 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for 
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Miers, breve pote to $25 per acre. Short 


Winders, Soraee summers, healthy climate. Catalogues 





F you: wish to purchase CHEAP FARMS 
if go to JONAS KEISER, Smyrna, De’ 
rite for information. Enclose 3-cent stamp. 





aweek. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 


P. CHAM BERS, , Federalsburgh, a. 
'$ 7 outfit free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








criptive Catalogue and 


Successor to FARLEY & ANDERSON. 


_ NEW WHITE GRAPE DUCHESS 


Also PRENTISS, POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON. 
Jefferson, Brighton, Moore’s Early, Delaware, 

CUTHBERT, GREGG, OHIO, Taylor, Wachusett’s Thornless, Snyder, 
Sharpless, Bidwell, Etc.; Kieffer’s Hybrid and other Pear Trees; Cherry; 
Plum; Peach; Champion Quince; Lee’s Prolific Black, and other Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, and a general assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, & Shrubs, C tending ere: Roses, Beods, Buibe 


LADY, VERGENNES, 
orden, Etc., Etc. 


Etc., at low rates. 
. &. ANDERSON 
Cayuga Lake N wm |S Union Springs, N. ¥. 





















are also worth seeing. 


Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


they please. 


spaces now 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, 
last addition is a large and_ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Electric-Light Machinery, 


There is a Lunch-Room in the building. 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


Notrre.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by mail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
JoHN WaANAMAKER, GRAND DEpot, PHILADELPHIA. 





On 
Visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other places 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
cover over three 


The 


China, Furniture, etc. 


Valises, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—S a — PAA AAA LAA 


When the golden-rod’s torches shine, 
And the purple grapes drop ripe from the vine; 
When the reddening maples light up the way, 
There is nothing so good as an Autumn day. 


Sinall leaks sink large ships. 


The new Pennsylvania law torbids the killing of 
rabbits before November, under $5.00 penalty. 


In earthing up celery James Vick has found it best 
to first wrap each plant loosely in paper securing the 
wrapper with cotton twine; this to keep the dirt from 
the heart of the plant, The papercan be slipped up as 
the hiiling requires, 


“We are insured in the Ohio Farmers’ Insurance 
Co., of Le Roy, O. This company insures live stock and 
against damage by storms.”—T. S., Preston, O. [We 
shall thank T. 8. to send us a copy of the Constitution 
and By-laws.—Epitor}. 

The tomato is susceptible of improvement with care 
in selecting the best specimens and the first ripe ones, 





and growers intending to raise tomatoes from year to | 
year make a great mistake that don’t take pains to 


save their own seed, and save the best. 


“Have been taking your paper some time, and like 
its solid sense very much. 
suggestion to mob all manufacturers of rounded-headed 
bolts was worth the price of the paper, and I should 
like to help do it.” 


Meadow Valley, Wis. OAR J. 


There are two sexes in raspberries, the same as in 
strawberries, and if those that are pistillate are not 
properly fertilized, the fruit will be imperfect. To 
prevent this with certain kinds like Herstine and 
Philadelphia, plant blocks ot the Turner, Brandywine 
or Cuthbert. 


Please inform me in your columns what kind of wood 
will last longest for break blocks? E. H. 8. 

{Any kind of hard wood not easily split will do, for it 
is best to line the blocks with old leather—decayed 
shoe soles for instance—so that the leather will take 
the wear.—Ep1ToR]. 


The Union Stock Yards, of Chicago, embraces 345 
acres, with accommodations to yard 20,000 cattle, 
10,000 hogs, and 5,000 sheep, with stable room for 1,500 
horses. The aggregate length of railroad and side- 
tracks on the grounds is forty miles. Fifteen hundred 
car-loads of stock can be unloaded and cared for daily. 


If it is desired to have the chestnut to sprout again 
the trees should be cut in the Winter or early in the 
Spring. If cut now the stumps will be apt to die, but 
the timber will be better for use, as it will quickly sea- 
son dry. To season it most rapidly, the leaves should 
be left on the branches, by which the stem will soon be 
exhausted of sap. 


The Acme tomato I have grown since it was first in- 
troduced. The first tomatoes show a tendency to rot, 
but later they overcome it. It pays me better than any 
other tomato. Perfection has rotted with me, but vines 
have been grown under unfavorable circumstances— 
rich land and too much shade. 


Rochester, N. Y. Gero. 8. WALEs. 


Please ask persons that have plenty of potatoes to 
sell to advertise in the JouRNaL—it is the place we look 
forthem. I found my seed in the Farm Journat last 
spring. I want a few hundred bushels now, so adver- 
tise in the Farm JourNAL if you have anything tosell ; 
that is the place to let the people know. 


Cumberland, Md. SUBSCRIBER. 


W. L. W., of Alabama, writes to know where he can 
get a hay press. We answerthat P. K. Dederick &Co., 
Albany, N. Y., are very large manufacturers of hay 
preses. This is an old inquiry that should have been 
answered sooner. In view of the drouth, there will not 
be much hay to press the coming winter—what there 
is occupies space small enough without sqeezing it any. 


“Will you, or some of your numerous readers, inform 
me how to destroy milk weeds? I have a meadow that 
is covered with them almost as thick as rye, and in- 
creasing yearly; has been to grass for a number of 
years. Four years ago was plowed in the Fall by turn- 
ing the sod over, then seeding tocloverand Herd grass ; 


Tam a millman, and your ' 
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have cut two good crops yearly since—increase of weed 
has doubled every year.” R. P., Russell, Mass. 


Where it is intended to apply bone manure next sea- | 


son on grass lands, decidedly the best way to apply it 
is in the Fall. Experience has already shown this, and 
the reason is evident. The fall rainsand winter snows, 
and the effect of the frost and the rains in the Spring, 
tend to dissolve and bury the manure, and thus fit it 
for an early effect on the crop. No fear that the 
strength will be lost through much rain and melting of 


snow, a8 it unites readily with soil where it comesin | 


contact with it, and remains there till taken up as 
plant food. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
rixement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Fa rm m Journal. 


F ARMS. 150 ‘Deleware Fruit and Grain F: Farms C Dunee. 
Catalogues Free. A. P. GRIFFITH, , SMYRNA, | Del. 
Cc. W. DYER, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant, 


Apples, Potatoes, Onions, Peaches, Berries, Poultry, E; gs, 
Ke. Nos. 327 & 329N. Water St., Phila., Pa. 
if vonsignments soicited. Returns made promptl ly. 


WKY G0 WEST EST 2 eaten, 20 to Vir- 
ginia. Send postal for 
fall particulars. a MANCHA, CLARE EMONT, Va. 


5x0 Elegant Chromo Cards, name on 10 cts. 10 Packs ‘and 
>) y agents sample book $. Star Card Co. ,Clintonville, Ct. 




















2» © ure per day at home. Sample worth $5 freo. 
$5 H $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A( Gilt Edge and Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. Book 
of samples, 25c. F. M. SHaw & Co., Jersey City,N.J. 





' 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
will reopen on Tuesday, September 6th. Pupils prepared 

by careful and thorough instruction for coll or for busi 
ness; advanced studies for young ladies; Music; French; 
German. ‘he ~ituation is healthy and beautiful ; ‘the home 
comfortable; the epenaes moderate. Special’ terms for 
mininee and candidate: 
. D. GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


MRS. POTT’S 
COLD HANDLE 


SAD-IRON 
Sold by Hardware and 
House Furnishing Storese 
Agents wanted. $5 a Da: 
selling our NEW H 
ART ESand FAMILY 
WwW i up to25Ibs. Sells at 61.5 
Domestic ScALe CoO., Cincinnati, 


«BET WHEAT 


ano GRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 
we Northern Pacific RR. 


tin MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {881 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 
MENTION THIS PaPER. St. Paut, MINN. 
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THE BEST CLOTHING 


FOR THE 


LEAST MONEY. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 








OAK HALL, 
SE Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
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BEATTY’S LATEST CRAND OFFER TO THE READERS OF THE 


FARM JOURNAL 





smooth tone, 


16 feet 
ous and 


produced 


15. Du 


Cor. 





BEATTY 





BEETHOVEN GRAND ORGAN 
14 OCTAVES OF REEDS 


The Case is Charmingly Ornamented with Arabesque Designs in GOLD. 


The beauty of this, my newest and most perfect style, is 
Work of this matchiess instrument. 


#pecifications of Sto 
it stands una 


marvelous Sto 
THE BEETHOVEN GRAND 


Wor 


is simply incomparable at the price. 


All who wish to secure this Organat §90 must order at once as the price will soon be advanced to $125. 


something phenomenal, I take great pleasurein appending a full description and the 
It is without a peer and is undoubtedly the finest organ yet manufactured, In its 
roached, and for refined and beautiful tone qualities it can have no rival. 
as five (5) octaves, ten (16) fullsets of Golden Tongue leeds, and twenty-seven (27) stopsas described 
in the specification of stop work below. New effectsare introduced which are unequaled. The case is an architectural design of rare beauty and 
Itis of solid black walnut with extralarge ornamental designs in fret work and carving; receptacle for music 
and book rack; music holder of chaste design; carved handles for moving; paneled sliding fall with lock; two turned lamp stands; metal foot 
plates which never wear out; best rubber upright bellows; the whole being charmingly dccorated with arabesque designs in gold, Words are inad- 
equate to convey a just conception of its surprising qualities, 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 STOPS IN ALL. 


1. Cello. Thisisa set of reedsin the bags, 8 feet 


clear, brilliant tone, similar to that of a Bass Viol. 


itch, producing a 


tis very effective. 


2. Melodia. A beautiful open toned stop, acting upon the Diapason 


reeds. 


8. Clarabelia. Astop acting upon aset of reeds producing aclear, 


similar in quality to the Diapason. 


4. Manual Sub-Bass. Draws an octave of powerful sub-bass reeds, 


5. Bourdon, A stop producin 


6. Saxaphone. 


very reedy in quality, 
stop derives its name. 
7. Viol di Gamba, 


8 Diapason, 8 feet pitch 
9. Viola Dolce. 
extremely useful as an accom 
10. Grand Expressione. 


A full set o 


12. Harp oline. A bea 
y 


y this stop. 


and simi 


smooth, pipe-li!: 
Aset of reeds, 4 fect pi 


itch, connected with the Manual, The tonc is deep and sonor- 
as a round, pipe-like quality. 

an open tone of 15 feet pitch, 

recds in the treble of 8 feet pitch, 
lar to the instrument from which the 
A sct of8 feet reeds, smooth, round and subdued 
ce quality. 
tch, very soft and swect and 


stop that opens two sets of reeds, one 
——- aan one subdued in tone, producing an enchanting combina- 
on effec’ 
11. French Horn, 8 feet pitch, exactly imitating a Trench Torn. 
_— mop ra a < 7 neve: ae aan ee whee seve been 
ven e wor e Bea’ 3. s one of great beauty, 
5 “J utiful, dreat ani 4 


y and entrancing effect is 


13. Vex Humana. Thisisa mechanical arrangement placed just 


14. Echo. An 8 feet tone, smooth round qualit 
a | effect, imitating the stop Diapason o n, 
clana. A set of reeds in the treble of 8 feet pitch, full, deep, 


No manufacturer, other than myself, can build this Organ, or one preducing similar effects, at any price. 


You cannot purchase an article that will prove such a soul-stirring delight for 





DANIEL F. BEATTY’S MANUFACTORY, 


Railroad Av, 





& Beatty St., Washington, New Jersey. 


back of the reeds, and, when drawn, gives to the tone a wondrously 
thrilling effect never attained in instrumental music before its intro- 
duction. The Beatty Humana is unlike all othe 


. and produces sym. 
thetic sweetness and harmony, imitating the vie Pi a 


human voice. 
and witha fulland 
a pipe orga 





the home as this incomparable o 
long joy to every member of the family. Music makes the home happ and 


+ - and ennoblesthe soul. Order early, the Holidays arc close a 


fundamental in character, producing, when added to other 8 and 4 feet 
Ts atone useful in Spee age me congregational or chorus singing. 

16. Clarionet. 8 feet pitch, similar to tone produced by the instru- 
ment from which it derivesitsname. Itshould be used with Viola Dolce. 

17. Voix Celeste, This isaset of reeds of 8 feet tone, voiced bril- 
liantly and slightly differing in pitch, givingararely beautiful effect. 
These are by far the sweetest toned reeds ever introduced. 
nee teem Draws a set of reeds intreble 4 feet pitch, of violin- 
ike quality. 

12. Vox Jubilante. Drawing two sets of reeds, both 8 feet pitch, 
producing the grand and thrilling solo effects of an oboe. 

20. Piccolo, A set of 4feet reeds, voicedin exact imitation ofa 
Piccolo. These reeds are made to speak with surprising quickness so 
that the most brilliant staccato music may be played upon them. 

21. Coupler Harmonique. This is an octave coupler of improved 
capacity. Itcouples the reeds of all octaves together, thus doub- 
ues the power of the instrument. 

Orchestral Forte. This is a beautiful swell stop producing 
sustained orchestral effects, 

23. Grand Organ Knee Stop. Opening allexcept solostops and 
allowing the performer to produce the most beautiful crescendo and 
diminuendo effects. 

24. Right Knee Stop. Opening all treble swell stops. 

25. Automatic Valve Stop. his is connected with the bellows 
of the Organ and is operated in the regular process of blowing without 
extra motions of the hands or feet. To increase in loudness blow 
fast; to diminish blow slow or stop altogether until the degree of 
softness desired is attained, 

26. Right Duplex Damper. This stop opens a damper from 
middle C up, which gives great expression and acts as asounding-board, 
It confines or subdues the tone or allows it to escape, at the will of the 
performer. Its addition greatly enhances the wae of the Organ. 

27. Left Duplex Damper. Left Duplex Damper opens a damper 
from middleC down, 





an. ltis a Holiday Present that will be a life- 
and, 


lhave to work my establishmentto its fullestcapacity to meet thedemand, 
ao ig Order at Once.—Nothing Saved by long Correspondence. 
m1 CS VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


FIVE DOLLARS allowed to per, Traveling Expenses, to those who come and 
select instrument in person. 

@ Trains, 
CABINET ORGANS,—Cabinet 
rans, Chapel Organs, Parlor Orga: 
Now is your time to send your Orders for HOLIDAY PRESENTS, Don’t 
wait tillthe last moment. GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY and save 
ctengpelntment, for there will be Hundreds of Orders to Fill at Christ- 

mas-time. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, The Manufacturer, Washington, 


t REE COACH, with Polite Attendant, meets all 
ti7 ENTERTAINMENT DURING THE DAY FREE, 


sure to pleasc. 


CAUT 


New Style 
No. S000 


XUPLLTUY ANWR ALLUSIONS A Th 
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= —_ — - . 

== 2 aw et cione— Height 75 inches: 
I will deliver this Organ on board Cars 

here, boxed, with Stool, Book and Music, 

Organs, @30, and Upwards. Pipe Or-| for ONLY NINETY DOLLARS. 

ne, in t variety. ices 


tLe sure to remit b 


Bank Dratt, Post Office Mone 
Letter or Express Pre 


Money refunded andf 
ways by me if the Instrument does not give ENT. 
after one year’s constant usc. 
TON ih nave poe the combinat 

a 's Organ ‘aveats, a 
Imitators of any kind will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Depth, 24 inckes. 
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ion of the Reed Board in 
Patent Office, May 13, 1881, 





for Six Years, 








New Jersey. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


er — 





Norain! Norain! The dusty roada, 
The meadows brown, the thirsty trees, 
The glowing sunbeams shooting down 
Uncooled by longed-for fragrant breeze, 
The drooping daisies in the fields, 
The laggard brooks—all prove how vain 
Poor Nature's yearning day by day 
For her sweet bath of cooling rain. 
. * . *. * . . * 


Last night the welcome shower came ! 


The N. Y. Weekly Express is an old, reliable paper 
at $1.00 a year. It is advertised on page 209. 


Lillies of all kinds should, when feasible, be planted 
in the fall. The bulbs are in the best condition now, 
and will, if carefully treated, bloom next summer. 


Our friend Allen Gawthrop, of Wilmington, Del., is 
thoroughly skilled in the subject of supplying water 
by means of hydraulic rams, and will give advice in 
that line to any of our readers. 


Will vinegar keep when sour without its mother, or 
does it need it until used? So inquires L. M. H., to 
which we answer that vinegar does not need its 
mother. You can take her out or leave her in just as 
you choose. 


We are greatly in need of some back numbers of the 
FARM JOURNAL, and will give 25 cents each for 5 copies 
of July 1877 and June, 1878; 10 cents each for 5 copies 
February and November, 1879, May and September, 
1880, and 5 cents each for 10 copies of June, 1881. 


As there are usually several weeks of charming 
weather after the first nipping frosts of autumn, it is 
well to give protection to the floral pets so that they 
will not meet an untimely death. When frosty nights 
threaten, make a tent-like frame of light poles around 
and over the bed to be protected, and cover the whole 
with matting, carpets, sheets, or several layers of 
newspapers. 


A great many of our readers have tried Mrs. A.’s 
recipe for tomato catsup and have found it about 
right: Cut fine half peck of ripe tomatoes and mix 
| with the following—three pints vinegar, one onion and 
two green peppers, cut fine, one teacup of black and 
white mustard seed, mixed, one teacup nasturtiums, 
do. of salt, do. of sugar, one teaspoonful each of ground 
cloves and mace, and two of cinnamon and black 
pepper, three celery stalks, cut fine, or one ounce of 
the seed, two red peppers without the seed, and two 
roots of horseradish grated. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ie like to know which paper beneyits them 
; therefore, our readers, in —— any adver- 

tteontont to this paper, will please sta te that they saw it 

| in the Farm Journal. 
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Si IPE SEEDLING 
Largest, Larliest, R A 
Hardiest, Best. 
Plants now ready for delivery. Send for Drenadignivs 
Circular and Prices $e 
J. CHURCHMAN, Buruineton, N. J. 
STE SWEET — 
Special terms for 
Potted p plants in = 
War ERS ready 
“ nS Now is the 
an e Sou 6 ianchester strawberr, 
and Cc uthbert raspberry a specialty. Also a superb stoc 
of Currant and Gooseberry, bushes, Blackberries 
and Grape-vines. Fall is by far the best time to plant 
North and South. With the above are combined the most 
ee offers ft ba made. Send stamp for Large Descriptiv 7 
atalogue, 
Cornwal]l-on-Hudson, N. Y. K. i ROE 
° SS Ma Warasvoe W> 
IS eer vpbas OW. 
rs se ke AVENE Nee Tl Gt 
SS > © sd & Coluved plates 
(s veto ever (down, 
of all the good, old and — varicties of 
SMA LL FRUITS, of the very best quality, at 
Jair prices. Ilustrated Catalogue gratis. 
J. T, LOVETT, Little! Silver, N. Je 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, ipe- nant. BI ACK 
RRY axnp GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. Thor- 
pan Land and Water ‘en Ase low and 
stock unsurpassed. 
____ GEORGE 8. JOSSE LYN, Freponta, N. y. | 











| tention guaranteed. af 


} 
| 


Trees, Small Fruits, and Orna- 
mental Stock of superior quality for | 
Fall 1881. Strong 2-yr. Currants. Maples 
and Evergreens 34 large supply. I ‘ 
noagents. JOSIA Alt A. ROBER 


Nurseryman, MALVERN, Ches. nel o,. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
# Grapes, New Pears, New PEACHES, 





'UINCES, *STRAWBE RRIES & BLACKBERRIES, 


TEEPING and other TREES, NEW PLANTS. 


And CHoIcE EVERGREENS. General Nursery and 
Greenhouse atock inl uantities. Catalogue Free. 
x o. wooD & BR .» KISHKILL, New } York. | 





HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


pees, in yee 4 because they are 
Hardy, their roots ‘Siving through the jrinter—“sad 
Perennial, appearing year after year in the same place. 
Rm ea isin many eases the best season for setting out 
ants. Send for Catalogue of the LARGEST COL- 
ee nON IN THE CORE TRI incades Hardy Climb- 
ers, Flowering Shrubs, Lilies. Phi Re oe etc. Also 
choice native plants. Ons 
Box 180, yoors New Jersey. 


PORTABLE 


FEED & BONE MILL. 


Cheapest and Best in America. 
Four horses grind 12 to 15 bushels per 
hour. The one and two-horse mill 
inds from 5 to 4 bus, per hour. Grinds 
) bus, before the burrs are worn out. 
Price, $50: the Small Mill $40. Send 
et circular. 


WIS STRAYER, York, Pa. 


















" rserymen and Timber Planters. Wholesale Prices 
Tree Seeds and , Grapevines, Small Fruits,&c. 
ists Free, JENKINS’ NURSERY, Winona, Col. Co. ,Ohio, 


| Choice Lot of DUTCH BULBS. 


just sessives Tulips, Crocus, 
| &e B. ROGERS, 133 Markey SCP iladelphia, Pa. 











GREGG RASPPcpis er tiae 
NOG EW HavEN, Payot tte Co., 

y se 

GCE vot OUR E BONE MEAL. 

pan 5. ‘HAND ND RiiT A. Will 

a peckin 13minutes. Illustrated 

circulars and testim s furnished. 





also have invented and —_ 
turethe only mil that ds 


bones end t right from the 

butcher. WITH CAST. ‘H. Price, $25.00 

es oo) a 80th, 1881. ak mill for Shells? and Dry 
Bones, price 00. F 


RAN YILSON: 
44 Delaware 8t., Easton, Pa. 


_ FOR SALE--A 200-ACRE FARM 


near Hu ion, Pa. Improvements, Manson house, nine 
—-= _, nished, papered, &c. : — t house, 
—tHy oa es ene chicken cken houses, 1 large buil wey 
mg, fo’ relaing chickens. 
4 ada: to feat seen vegetables, F aes £ — 
ce 8 84000. if sold bi by Jan. iste —(not 
of the improvements) m immediate. A 4 
BARGAIN. . Address M. A. ORBISON, Huntingdon, Pa.d 


ARG AINS.—“Model” Printing Press and outfit, com- 
plete, eel myn 4 a axl gi 6x10 in. inside of 
=. $25 ; other presses. 
Send stamp catalogue d Printing Material for 

> isctenwiane . 2 of Type tp 44 N?7thbS8t.,Phila.,Pa. 














$500 _REWARD V 





Kemp’s Manure Spreader,Pul- 


verizer and Cart Combined. 
The above reward will be paid by us when we can not 
ee that we can spread a load of average manure in one- 
th the time required by hand, and in such manner that 
one load will do as much good to the present crop as two ap- 
p. by hand in the ordinary lumpy, uneven way. Invalua- 
le for top-dressing winter wheat and meadows, reliable tes- 
poovnsS the wheat crop to be increased ten bushels 
per acre where top-dressed by the ey last fall. Order 
a Spreader and increase your crop, or claim the reward. 
8 ers will be on exhibition at the Fairs this Fall. For 
- ee circulars and full particulars address the manu- 





(KREME & SURSEE MANUPACTURING Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











— 
FOUNDED 1784. 


Corn Shellers, 
Grain Mills, 
Mills, Fruit Presses, 
orn and Cob Mills, 
rain and Fertilizer Drills, 
Broadcast Seed Sowers, 
Vegetable Root Cutters, 
-Fodder and Ensila 
Vegetable and 
ALSO 


SEED WHEAT AND RYE 


Of the most approved varieties. 
Timothy and Clover Seed, 
Orchard Crass Seed, &c. 


Illustrated and Descri eT ICK Catslogue Bea, Careful at- 


LANDRETH & SONS, 
icultural and Hortioaltaral Raa and Seed Ware- 
ouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
and nd Chest nat Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 
FORRESTER’S 
DORLESS FERTILIZER. 


Produces foliage and bloom the great help for plants. 
Sent by mail be ory <> box; $3.00 per case of pee oxes, 
exp presage Dre Send for Circular, A 
0. B. PYORRESTER, 188 Pearl St., "Hew York. 


he DICK Hay and 
F er Cutter o a 
eight sander innate, Sons 
crushing and splitting 4 
corn-stalks, without breaking 
the fibre—a very important 
matter. The Power cutters are 
provided with a safety share 
— which gives way when 
ron or stone comes in con- 
tact with the knives; and then 
4 knives can be th rown out or in 
gear in an py while the 
cutter is soing s 800 
THOS. G. SMEDLEY, 
piiilistewn jum, igs. 10> Pas Gest fared & for - saws 
enna., New Jerse elaware, Eastern Shore, Md., or 
f J. J. DICK, Manufacturer, CANTON, Oise, 


THE 


Grain Fans, 
Corn Mills, 
Gra 


e Cutters, 
t Slicers, &c. 











CYCLE ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


Having introduced the m of ensilage to the farmers 
of United States, we now offer them a cutter that is safe 
and reliable, and made upon the only correct principle for 
cutting grass, stalks and vines for this pu ; also hay and 
straw. hese cut rapidly, are econ. mical ‘of power, 
and easy to keep inorder. The cutting is continuous, draw- 
ing, and does not j Ag’ mae nor bruise the stalks. 
Four sizes, $50 to Two tots 
mage ensilagists. ‘Oxeul larsand Treatise inge tree. 
Goffart’s Treatise, and How to Build 8: Silos ry cents. 
also furnish HORSE AND STEAM POWERS. 

THE NEWYORK PLOW COMPA NY, 
55 Beekman Street, New York. 


The FEARLESS. 


m tons a peer Refer to 








Bay 








Is the Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
rome 4 on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 

nly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
nited States, for illustration and description in 

nod S nevtaen’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalorae sent free, Address 
he HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,, N.Y. 


502! hromo _ New puported Styles, name in fancy 
Sonipt type, l0c, CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 


: MI 
ERAGE 
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